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I— THE ULTIMATE FACTS OF ETHICS. 


> 


BY PROF. C. C. EVERETT. 


The moral law stands among the manifold relations of the 
world, apparently as the great exception. In other matters 
we do not hesitate to trace the connection of finite cause 
and effect. In regard to duty, our natural impulse is to 
recognize the presence of some higher element. In practi- 
cal matters, we ordinarily seek that which is most advan- 
tageous to ourselves. In the presence of duty, this personal 
advantage is neglected. Thus the moral law rises above all 
the entanglements of our thought and our life. It is not 
strange that Kant felt that here we are in contact with the 
absolute reality; that, while everywhere else we are in the 
world of phenomena, in the moral law we touch the sub- 
stance of things. It is not strange that this fact, so im- 
pressive and so exceptional, should stimulate the investigat- 
ing spirit of our time; that our scientific explorers should 
bring their scaling ladders and seek to climb this awful 
height, in order that they may plant there, also, the ~ of 
the all-conquering science. 

We are all sufficiently the children of our age to sympa- 
thize with this attempt. We must notice, however, one 
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point in which the investigation into the nature of the 
moral law is distinguished from inquiries in regard to 
other matters of scientific research. In this, we must test 
our results by their consequences. The moral law is one 
of the-fundamental facts of our experience; and the ‘object 
of the questioner is to explain this, not to disturb it. If 
the conclusions to which he comes are such as to weaken 
and confuse the moral sense, the very conditions of the in- 
quiry are violated. In other words, if our analysis is cor- 
rect, it must be confirmed by our synthesis. This assump- 
tion is not merely a practical one. It is a case in which 
the practical and the theoretical coincide. The moral sense 
is one of the ultimate factors of our nature. The love of 
the right and the love of the true share the sovereignty of 
our souls. Neither can dethrone the other. If the pursuit 
of truth seem to weaken the moral sense, it shows that the 
pursuit has been following the wrong trail. This position 
may seein unscientific and archaic. It is so, tried before 
the bar of science alone. Before the high court of ultimate 
appeal, however, in which Reason sits as judge, it is en- 
forced. Here no one faculty of the nature is permitted to 
do violence to any other. This position does not justify 
us in assuming a theory to be true, simply because it would 
give new sanctions to the-moral law. It does justify us 
in rejecting as insufficient any explanation of the moral 
impulse that would weaken its authority. 

A superficial view of the facts of the moral consciousness 
may easily give rise to false and harmful theories. Such a 
superficial view naturally suggests the idea of a fluctuating 
and changeful morality, and may thus seem to leave no 
place for any firm and enduring basis of moral relations. 
Indeed, when we remember what different things are consid- 
ered right by different people and at different times, it seems 
almost hopeless that any order should be introduced into 
the chaos. We are tempted to think that there is no right 
and no morality. The Fijian thinks it his duty to put his 
parents to death, even while they are hardly weakened by 
age. In ordinary times, we are told not to lie, not to steal, 
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and not to kill; but, so soon as war breaks out, all our famil- 
iar maxims seem to count for nothing. Men feel it their 
duty to kill, and to steal and to circumvent. If such facts 
do not prove to us that there is no such thing as a perma- 
nent moral principle in man, they must at least affect 
our conception of this. It is obvious that the moral sense 
cannot be regarded as containing within itself the require- 
ment to perform certain specific duties. There is no table 
of commandments written upon the heart. Either duty, or 
what we regard as such, is indeed the outgrowth of cir- 
cumstances, and varies with time, place, and condition, or 
else it is something which lies behind all definite rales and 
simply takes form in these. It is elastic, rot as yielding to 
pressure, affirming itself with more or less : »wer according 
to the djfficulty or the peril, but elastic in the sense that, 
while it remains the same, its method of asserting itself 
varies according to the circumstances to which it is to be 
applied. 

Of course, it would be easy to say that all variation like 
that to which I have referred is the result merely of an im- 
perfect development of the moral sense, and to urge that, 
if the moral sense were equally developed in all, the same 
standard of duty would be accepted by all. Such an expla- 
nation might apply to some cases of divergence, but it 
would leave many not accounted for. 

If there is such a thing asa uniform principle of ethics, 
then a savage, doing what he considers to be right, must 
be actuated by motives similar to those which actuate us 
when we do what we regard as right, even though from 
our stand-point we consider what he does as in itself wrong, 
and though he from his stand-point should in like manner 
condemn us. 

Many factors have united in the development of our 
moral nature, which cannot be regarded as its source. 
Natural selection has doubtless played its part; education 
has had its share in the work. But natural selection must 
have had something with which to start; and education 
develops faculties which it could not create. There must 
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be certain ultimate principles which give to morality its 
special quality. It is these which we are to seek. 

In approaching our theme, two questions should be-distin- 
guished which are often confounded. One of these ques- 
tions is, What is the impulse by which men perform the acts 
which we call right? The second question is, What is the 
nature of the sense of duty by which men feel an obligation 
to perform such acts? The neglect to notice the distinction 
implied by these questions has done much to confuse the 
study of ethics. Acts that we know as right must have long 
been performed, and must have received a certain recogni- 
tion, before the tendency to perform them was re-enforced 
by the sense of obligation. In fact, the sense of duty would 
seem to be a comparatively late development of human 
nature, and it is only an occasional element in the ethical 
development of man. It may further be said that, while the 
sense of duty implies a comparatively high development of 
the spirit, yet its presence also implies a certain difficulty in 
right doing. It shows a lack of freedom and spontaneity in 
the direction of the right. A man who performs a righteous 
act from a sense of duty stands much higher than one who 
does not perform it at all; but one who performs it because 
it seems the most natural thing in the world, simply because 
he wants to, stands still higher. If the sense of duty involves 
such imperfection, we may naturally ask, Whence comes 
our reverence for it? This reverence is justified by the 
fact that the feeling of duty really implies an advance in 
right doing. It implies an invasion of realms not yet wholly 
subjugated, and therefore held with some difficulty. 

All that I would now insist upon is that we have two 
questions instead of one. They are, indeed, closely con- 
nected; and the answer to one will throw light upon the 
other. They demand, however, separate treatment. 

We must first ask, Why do men tend to perform certain 
acts that we call right? and then ask, Whence comes, when 
it does come, the sense of obligation? The answer to the 
first question will be purely psychological. The answer to 
the second will involve elements that are metaphysical. 
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Our first question is, then, as to the nature of the impulse 
to perform right actions. 

Before proceeding to the positive answer to the question 
before us, it will be well to notice a wide-spread error in 
regard to the matter. This is the assumption that the first 
impulse to moral activity was furnished by religion. This 
assumption is sometimes made in the interest of religion, 
since it recognizes this as the basis of the moral life. Some- 
times it is made in the interest of a scientific explanation of 
the facts of morality, since the influence of superstition is a 
recognized force, that may be easily regarded as applied in 
this direction. In either case, the assumption is without 
foundation. 

If anything is certain in regard to the lowest. forms of re- 
ligion, it is that either they are without any moral signifi- 
cance or that they possess this in a very small degree. The 
favor of the supernatural beings is not to be won by virtue, 
but by offerings and prayers. So far as a future life is rec- 
ognized, there seems to be little, if any, difference in the state 
of those who have been good and those who have been evil, 
if, indeed, the terms good and evil have, at this stage of 
human development, any meaning. So far as any difference 
is supposed to exist in regard to the state of spirits after 
death, it depends upon some merely ritualistic matter. 
Among the Tahitians, we are told that only the neglect of 
some rite or ceremony is visited by the displeasure of the 
deities in another world. “I never could learn,” says Ellis, 
“that they expected in the world of spirits any difference 
in the treatment of a kind, generous, peaceful man and that 
of a cruel, parsimonious, and quarrelsome one.” And Cook 
says that the Otaheitans do not suppose that their actions 
here in the least affect their future state, or, indeed, that 
they come under the cognizance of their deities at all. If 
anything besides the fitting service to the gods determines 
the condition of the spirit in the future life, it is, in gen- 
eral, something that has as little moral significance as such 
service. Thus the Fijians believed that women not tat- 
tooed would have a hard time in the next world. Men who 
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had not slain any enemy would be compelled to beat dirt 
with aclub. Bachelors had a particularly hard time getting 
to the Fijian paradise. Their spirits were liable to be seized 
by one of the gods, and killed by smashing against a stone.* 

Not only did the gods not especially favor the good, they 
often favored what we should consider evil. Among the 
Fijians, cruelty, murder, cannibalism, treachery, and revenge, 
we are told, were sanctioned by the gods. This is evidently 
a degradation of religion, falling below the zero point of 
ethical indifference, as a more fully developed religion rises 
above it. It shows, however, religion to be affected by the 
ethical ideas of a people rather than affecting them. It in- 
tensifies these feelings, whatever they may be. Through his 
religion, the ambition of a Fijian to be a murderer was in- 
creased; but it was the ambition itself, common among the 
people, which procured for it the divine sanction. 

This relation of religion to morality is illustrated even 
among the more developed religions. Among the Vedic 
hymns there is some evidence of an ethical content of the 
religion. Varuna represented more than any other divinity 
the moral idea. Ritual is, however, in general, far more 
obvious than sanctions of morality. In the Mazdean relig- 
ion, which was perhaps the most ethical of the older relig- 
ions, moral and ceremonial injunctions are dwelt upon with 
equal force. In the Hebrew religion, the ceremonial law 
holds a prominent position. Even in the ten command- 
ments, the injunction to keep the Sabbath is placed among 
those which insist upon love to God and righteousness 
towards man. In the teaching of Jesus, righteousness and 
religion are found each interpenetrated by the other. There 
is no religion apart from righteousness, and no righteous- 
ness not sanctioned by religion. This high position religion, 
however, could not long maintain. The popular belief, even 
of the present day, while insisting upon a righteous life, 
makes certain spiritual exercises which have little connec- 
tion with this of hardly less importance; and beliefs, to- 


* These examples, and others that will be given, are taken from the Descriptive 
Sociology, compiled under the direction of Herbert Spencer, a most admirable and 
useful work, 
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gether with such exercises, are supposed to: have much to do 
with the condition of the spirit in the life after death. In 
the Catholic Church, certain forms and ceremonies are still 
believed to be essential to salvation. 

By the side of this indifference of religion to morality 
among the lower peoples, we find the beginnings, and some- 
times beautiful manifestations, of the moral sentiments. 
These peoples are, indeed, in a state of innocence. Appar- 
ently with little sense of right or wrong, as such, the nat- 
ural impulses of the heart, whether right or wrong, freely 
manifest themselves.* Sometimes we are shocked by cruelty 
and sensuality, sometimes charmed by the manifestion of 
the most beautiful traits of human character. The Mala- 
gasy, we read, treat one another with more humanity than 
we do. There no one is miserable, if it is in the power of 
his neighbors to help him. There is love, tenderness, and 
generosity which might shame us, and moral honesty, too. 
In the Congo markets, we are told, every transaction is con- 
ducted with truthfulness and confidence. There is no deceit 
practised,— not because it is forbidden, but because honor- 
able dealing has become habitual. 

I have not meant to picture an idyllic state, in which the 
children of nature lead simple, affectionate lives. The sav- 
age has terrible vices and crimes, or what would be crimes 
if there were as yet any law that should justify the term. 
I wish simply to recognize the fact that in the life that is 
the least developed we find, side by side, the elements, the 
warfare between which forms the plot of that great epic 
which we call history. We find the virtues existing uncom- 
manded, and vice and wrong existing unforbidden. As yet, 
so far as these matters are concerned, there is only a certain 
habit or custom, which, by a control that is to a great 
degree unfelt, because it works through individuals as well 
- *It is a state of things that is in part covered by ¢ Ovid's description of the Golden 
es “ Que vindice nullo 


Sponte sua, sine lege, fidem rectumque colebat. 
Pena metusque aberant,” 


Only we must remember that men also did wrong without fear of punishment, 
and without any sense of wrong-doing. 
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as upon them, shapes the lives of men. This custom which 
controls is itself a product, and cannot be used to explain 
that out of which it sprang. 

We are now ready to ask more directly from what part 
of our nature comes the impulse to those actions to which, 
later, we give the name of right. The first which I shall 
name is so obvious that it might hardly seem worth the 
naming, but it is so fundamental that to omit it would be 
to omit that which is most essential in the discussion. I 
mean the altruistic feelings, to which the names sympathy 
or love can be applied according to the intensity of the 
emotion which we would describe. We find in the most 
undeveloped man something of that feeling for his fellows 
which prompts to kind and helpful acts. We find ‘some- 
thing of this even among the lower animals. There is the 
self-forgetful care of the mother for her young. There is 
the willingness of the mother to meet suffering and death 
for the young. Darwin tells of a young ape that sprang 
to the help of his keeper who was attacked by a baboon, 
and that suffered wounds in the unselfish strife. All this 
we may be told has no moral quality whatever. It is 
“mere instinct.” When it is said that the mother’s love, 
for instance, is mere instinct, many feel that we have given 
it a pretty low place among the activities and impulses of 
life. We must remember, however, that what is done from 
instinct is done without doubt or hesitation; while what is 
done from a sense of duty alone, is marked by some degree 
of both. From this point of view, what is done from the 
instinct of love may perhaps seem no less admirable than 
that which is done from the so-called higher motive. At 
the stage which we are at present considering, all that con- 
cerns us is the obvious fact that in sympathy or love we 
have the source of the original impulse to perform many of 
those acts which become later recognized as right. 

A slight examination will show.under what various forms 
this principle of love will manifest itself. There is no single 
act which it prescribes. Its expression will vary with the 
circumstances of every case, and yet more with the compre- 
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hension of these circumstances. It will have to learn from 
experience what acts are helpful and what are injurious to 
others. From one’s own experience, one learns what is 
pleasant and what is painful; and love will be prompt to 
produce the pleasant and to diminish or to destroy the pain- 
ful, so far as others are concerned. Where experience can- 
not reach, the result is helped out by theories and beliefs. 
An extreme example is of the Fijian, of whom I have already 
spoken, who thinks it proper and right to put his parents 
to death. From his point of view, this is an act of love. 
He believes that the bodily state in which one dies will be 
that in which he enters upon the life after death. One who 
dies weak and shrivelled with age will, in the life after 
death, still “drag out a ridiculous age”; and so he puts his 
parents to death while they are in full bodily and mental 
vigor. They, on their part, take the same view, and are 
glad to have the act accomplished. A highly educated Chi- 
nese mandarin, who was for a time connected with Harvard 
University as a teacher, aroused the indignation of persons 
who had received possibly exaggerated accounts of the suf- 
fering that he was causing to his young daughter by sub- 
jecting her feet to the pressure practised in China in such 
cases. He explained, however, that it was really an act of 
kindness. The real cruelty would be to let her: go back to 
China without this compression. If her feet had been left 
to grow to their natural size, she would have no status in 
the society to which she naturally belonged. 

There are among the savages terrible acts of a cruel self- 
ishness. There is a superstition no less cruel. I am merely 
indicating the fact that there are circumstances in which 
love will do what may seem to be the work of selfishness or 
hate. 

- While a regard for others would, under ordinary circum- 

stances, lead to the preservation of their lives and property, 

there may come times when a regard for the common well- 

being would lead to the taking of the property and lives of 

others. This is the case in regard to those who have com- 

mitted crimes against their fellows. So, in war, the regard 
2 
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for those with whom one is associated, or for the absolute 
good of the whole may lead to the disregard of the happi- 
ness and even of the lives of others. 

I have wished merely to illustrate the fact that from one 
central principle may spring acts that are utterly divergent; 
that there may be an absolute morality, which does not con- 
sist in a fixed set of rules, but which manifests itself in the 
attempt to reach, by whatever way may seem the best, a sin- 
gle result. 

All this that I have said about sympathy or love has been, 
in one way or another, often said before. This principle has 
been made the basis of systems of morality. It was the one 
principle recognized by Hume, the father of our modern util- 
itarianism. It is, indeed, the principle of all forms of utilita- 
rianism. The fault of many such systems consists in the 
fact that they recognize this principle alone. It must be 
regarded as one of the ultimate facts in ethics. 

It is, however, only one of these facts. There is a class 
of actions, of fundamental importance so far as the science 
of ethics is concerned,'which the altruistic principle does 
not account for. I refer to the impulse to truthfulness, 
honesty, and kindred virtues. These sometimes may spring 
from the impulse of sympathy; but in many cases they do 
not. An extreme illustration of their independence of any 
sense of sympathy may be found in such a case as the fol- 
lowing. A poor man owes a sum of money to a rich neigh- 
bor. The sum is large for him, but to his neighbor it would 
be wholly unimportant. We may suppose, further, that his 
neighbor has forgotten the debt, and that no one else knows 
of its existence. Why does this man feel moved to pay the 
debt? We have, as before, to consider merely what is taking 
place in his own mind. It is not through sympathy that he 
is moved; for the creditor, after he has received the money, 
will be practically no better off than he was before. It is not 
from any regard to the injury to public faith which his failure 
to pay the debt would involve; for, according to our supposi- 
tion, no one but himself would know anything of the matter. 
The promise is fulfilled from a regard to himself alone. He 
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feels that it would be unworthy of him to break the promise 
which he has made. 

The formalities of our custom-house may give a yet more 
striking example. Not only is the duty that is paid by each 
individual traveller an inappreciable drop in the ocean of 
the country’s revenues; so far as it may count, it is an 
injury. The country suffers from an excess of revenue. 
The traveller may believe the whole system to be a mistake 
and an evil. How important is the place filled by utilita- 
rian considerations is shown by the laxity, under these cir- 
cumstances, of many persons whose consciences are strict 
under all others, so that “* custom-house oaths” have become a 
by-word. That these considerations do not make up the 
whole of morality is obvious from the openness and honesty 
of many under these exceptional conditions. 

We must admit the importance of such examples of hon- 
esty and truthfulness to the public order. We must admit 
that, if the principle of truthfulness should become decayed 
in a single case, the chances are that it would become de- 
cayed in many cases. Individual men and women are like 
the piles that uphold some solid structure: the only safety 
is that each shall remain sound throughout. While this 
must be admitted, it remains none the less true that the con- 
sideration of the general welfare is not that which prompts 
the act of honesty or truthfulness in any given case. 

We have then to associate with the principle of sympathy 
another principle, which shall hold equal rank with it. 
This can be no other than the principle of honor. This 
principle stands in an antithetical relation to that of altru- 
ism. While sympathy is a principle of self-surrender, honor 
is one of self-assertion. The two would seem, at the first 
glance, not merely antithetical, but mutually exclusive. 
Yet they together form the two foundation principles of our 
moral life. 

Honor has not always an ethical significance. It may 
sometimes be even immoral. It is possible, however, to 
draw a line of sharp distinction between the two kinds of 
honor, so as to leave no confusion between the ethical and 
the unethical. 
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A man may assert himself merely as one individual against 
another. He may have regard merely to his own personality. 
He may seek fame and power. He may seek to exalt him- 
self at the expense of others. He may be zealous for the 
defence of his good name. In all this, he may be wrong or 
he may be right. Certainly, a man is justified in caring for 
his good name, so far as he takes no unfitting steps to accom- 
plish this. A man has a right to regard his own dignity 
and not to suffer himself to be insulted. Whether in this 
he be right or wrong, certainly what he does in such regards 
has, in general, no ethical worth. A man may have a right 
to do things which no duty would demand. We respect a 
man who within proper limits maintains his rights, but we 
do not for this ascribe to him the praise of virtue. Such 
self-assertion is merely formal. The form of personality 
is maintained without regard to the content of the personal- 
ity. The man regards himself merely as an individual, with- 
out regard to that which makes the substance of his nature. 
From this point of view, all individuals are alike. They 
have merely a numerical value. The saint and the sinner, 
the savage and the man of culture, each maintains himself in 
his position, each tries to exalt himself, each tries at least to 
ward off all undue aggression and to protect himself from 
insult and wrong. 

Although, from the point of view of pure individuality, 
all individuals have equal value, yet this is not the case, so 
far as their own estimation is concerned. Each tends to 
regard himself as of special importance. In some, this prin- 
ciple of self-exaltation is very marked. They are peculiarly 
susceptible to what they consider slights, are peculiarly 
inclined to maintain some exaltation that they feel is their 
proper due. The high spirit that is thus manifested adds, 
sometimes, a certain grace and brilliancy to the life. To this 
is owing, in part, the charm of the days of chivalry. The 
one great end of life to the knight was to make and to keep 
himself peerless. No shade of dishonor could rest upon 
him. No hint of shame could be for a moment endured. 
We feel the fascination of this frank and fearless heroism, 
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even while we recognize the fact that it does not represent 
the highest type of life. We admit that from it has grown 
in part that recognition of the individual as such which 
marks our later civilization. We see its relationship to 
Christianity, which attaches infinite worth to the individual. 
While the sense of personal honor was so prominent in chiv- 
alry, we cannot fail to see in it, also, traces of that higher 
honor, of which we shall later speak: 

I have said that the sense of honor, regarded as merely 
formal self-assertion, is without ethical value. This is true 
of it, considered as directly and in itself alone. Considered 
as a factor in society, it ts, within due bounds, hardly less 
important than the altruistic feelings themselves. Though 
ethically worthless in itself, it is indirectly the occasion of 
results that are important even from an ethical point of 
view. The merely formal self-assertion stands in the same 
relation to the altruistic impulses, in which the force of 
repulsion stands to that of attraction in the physical world. 
The world could not consist if either of these elements were 
absent. Just as little could society consist if all men were 
wholly altruistic. While neither of these forces could be 
spared, we might almost fancy that a society which should 
be united by the bonds of self-interest alone would hold 
together better than one from which self-interest should be 
wholly excluded. It is self-interest that makes the person. 
It is the altruistic sentiments that make him a person 
worthy of love and reverence. A man must have relations 
towards himself before he can have relations towards 
another. If every man rejoiced merely in his neighbor’s 
joy, what real original joy would there be for any one to 
rejoice over? 

The formal self-assertion and the altruistic impulses, 
taken together, give rise to the sense of justice and the 
demand for it. If one’s altruistic feelings were perfect, one 
would wish that all men should be alike favored. One 
would feel the privation of another something as if it were 
his own. Just as, in regard to his own body, a man’s natu- 
ral impulse leads him to seek that all the members should 
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be protected against the cold, each according to its special 
need, so in the body politic each would be guided by a like 
instinctive feeling to strive that all its members should be 
made alike happy, and should become developed each ac- 
cording to his own nature. This, however, would be simply 
universal benevolence. It would not yet be the demand 
for universal justice. This demand is suggested by the 
co-operation of the formal or individual sense of honor with 
the altruistic sentiments. A man resents any encroachment 
of others upon himself. Still more does a man of honor 
resent an insult or an indignity. If a man have a thor- 
oughly sympathetic feeling towards his fellows, he will 
extend this sense of honor so as to cover them. He will 
feel any attack upon them, any indignity that is offered to 
them, or any encroachment upon the circle of what natu- 
rally pertains to each of them, as if it were directed against 
himself. He will resent the wrongs of others as if they 
were his own. It is this sense of resentment, felt first in 
what concerns one’s self, and extended later to include that 
which concerns others, that, in co-operation with the strictly 
altruistic feelings, gives rise to the sense of justice. Be- 
nevolence seeks to make common whatever appears to it 
to be the best good: justice represses wrong. Benevolence 
gives: justice recognizes and defends rights. 

It is, however, when a man, in his self-assertion, has re- 
gard not merely to the form of his selfhood, but to its con- 
tent, that direct ethical value becomes possible. He may 
find an example of this in the ethical significance which the 
phrase noblesse oblige has assumed. It is related of Win- 
throp, the novelist, that the thought of his ancestry was a 
constant incentive to noble acts. He felt that he repre- 
sented a line that had done honorable work in the world. 
There is a family pride that would lead one to display or to 
seek position and dignity. When he thought of his family, 
it was not merely as a family that he thought of it. He 
thought of it as a family of solid worth and public-spirited 
usefulness. When he asserted himself, it was as a member 
of such a family as this. He asserted himself by such acts 
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of nobility and usefulness as he felt were prompted by his 
very blood. This is what I mean by speaking of a self- 
assertion which is not merely formal, but which involves a 
content. The one type of family pride would seek to exalt 
the family as a family. The other would seek to manifest 
the noble qualities which the family might be believed to 
have possessed. 

No man stands alone in the world. Each is a member 
of a great society. If one asserts himself as a mere indi- 
vidual, he fails to assert himself as a member of the great 
body to which he belongs. Take, for instance, a member 
of a household. Such a person may assert himself, seeking 
to get all the comfort and good he can in perfect disregard 
of the rest. In that case, he asserts his formal individ- 
uality. If, however, he asserts himself as a member of this 
little organism, then he will be thoughtful and kind, sub- 
ordinating his good to the good of those who stand in a like 
relation with himself. 

Self-assertion will thus vary according to the content of 
each individuality. One person may feel himself in a spe- 
cial manner the member of a family, another may feel 
himself the member of a nation, another may feel himself a 
part of universal humanity. 

What I wish to insist upon is that in all these examples 
we have various aspects of self-assertion. The loving and 
helpful man asserts himself as truly as the hard and selfish 
man. The difference between the two is to be found in the 
content of the self which each affirms. A cheap bit of cyn- 
icism is sometimes displayed in an assertion based upon the 
fact that the good man likes to do good just as the bad man 
likes to do evil. All men, it is said, are alike selfish; for 
each does what pleases him best. The distinction that has 
just been made shows the fallacy of this reasoning. Each 
is alike selfish, if we care to use the word in this connection, 
so far as the affirmation of the self is concerned. They 
differ in the self that is thus affirmed. The self of the one, 
being bound up in his own petty individuality, is hardly 
more than a point: the self of the other broadens and 
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includes the lives about him. It is not to the act of self- 
assertion, it is to the self which is asserted, that we give 
our praise or blame. 

To this self-assertion I have given the name of honor. 
The rightfulness of this name may easily be shown. It is 
obvious in the case of the merely formal self-assertion in 
which a man insists upon recognition or repels an insult. 
The use of the term honor is less fitting where the self that 
is affirmed consists merely of the passions and greeds of the 
nature. It becomes fitting again in regard to that larger 
content of self of which I have spoken. A man who is 
conscious that he is not a merely abstract being, standing in 
and for himself, who feels that in the fibres of his life are 
intertwined the fibres of other lives, so that in affirming 
himself he affirms these larger relations, and in affirming 
these he affirms himself,— such a man feels that to fail in 
any act of kindness and helpfulness would be foreign to his 
nature. It would be beneath him. His sense of honor 
forbids him to stoop to anything selfish, petty, or mean. 

It may be thought that in using the words “ unworthy ” 
and “ beneath,” we have introduced ethical conceptions for- 
eign to the facts upon which our analysis has been based. 
Why, from the point of view of mere self-assertion, should 
the idea of worthiness be introduced? Why should not 
a man feel simply that an emotion or an act is foreign to 
him? Whence comes the thought that it is beneath him, 
so that by stooping to it he would feel himself dishonored ? 
The sense of honor or of dishonor in these relations comes 
from the recognition of the greater or less fulness of the 
life. The feeling is based upon a quantitative difference. 
The rich man who becomes suddenly‘ poor, the man of 
public or princely stand who becomes suddenly reduced to 
a position of mediocrity, may have a sense of mortification. 
This results from the fact that they find their lives so cir- 
cumscribed in comparison to their former experience. Be- 
fore, their influence, their control, their recognition, had 
extended far. Their lives had each a thousand tributaries. 
Now, each life stands in the narrowness of its petty self. In 
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like manner, the opulent or royal soul, that has felt itself 
to be one with the great human life about it, would feel 
itself narrowed and thus dishonored by any act through 
which it should cut itself off from these larger relations. In 
this sense it is that we may speak of stooping to a selfish 
act, or may say that such an act is not only foreign to the 
nature, but is unworthy of it and beneath it. We are apt 
to speak of the wickedness of sin. I am not sure that it 
would not be as true and more effective if we should speak 
oftener of the meanness of it. 

We have thus far considered illustrations of honor, in the 
ethical use of that word, which involve actions of the same 
sort as those which are prompted by sympathy or love. In 
such cases, this latter principle is, in general, the moving 
power. Men perform these altruistic acts from altruistic mo- 
tives. The sense of honor, as we have described it, hardly 
makes itself felt. In cases, however, where the altruistic feel- 
ing may not be quite strong enough to produce a result, the 
feeling of honor may come to its support. A man may hesi- 
tate to take the trouble or to bear the burden that is required 
to meet some rightful demand upon his time or strength. 
Then, suddenly, he may think that he should be ashamed of 
himself if he failed; and the pride of self-assertion may ac- 
complish that to which sympathy alone was not quite equal. 

There are, however, cases in which the sense of honor 
stands alone. It was, indeed, such as these that first made 
us feel the need of complementing the altruistic feelings by 
this additional motive. I refer to the impulse to truthful- 
ness and honesty, when these might cost the actor dear, and 
would really benefit no one else. In regard to such in- 
stances, we are in the habit of using the term “honor.” 
A business man who will not stoop to fraud, a man whose 
word may be accepted as confidently as another man’s bond, 
— these we call honorable men. They ‘have a sense of 
honor which controls their lives. We have then to ask, 
How does this use of the word “honor” agree with our 
former use of it? In what sense is the honor of integrity 
equivalent to self-assertion? The answer is obvious. A 
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man of honor feels that his spoken word is a part of him- 
self. This stubbornness of self-assertion must not be con- 
founded with the self-assertion with which a man may ob- 
stinately persist in his own course, or in the accomplishment 
of certain ends which he has set before himself, or the dis- 
appointment with which he sees the failure of his plans. 
The feeling of a man at the thought of breaking his word 
is not that of a general at the thought of being driven back 
from a position that he has taken. A man’s plans, his suc- 
cess and failures in the world, the riches that he may gain 
or lose,— these are all outside of himself. He may be mor- 
tified that he has not had wisdom or strength to carry out 
his purposes, that he has been outwitted or overpowered. 
All this, however, is not akin to the shame which one feels 
at the thought of a broken word; for the promise was a 
part of himself, and, when he is false to it, he is false to 
himself. 

Another aspect of the case is even more important. 
Truthfulness is the solidity of the social structure. We 
have seen that the undetected falsehood of the individual 
would not affect this. The man of honor is, however, 
ashamed to grant himself a laxity that he denies to others. 
In affirming himself as a member of the social order, he 
affirms all the obligations which rest upon the members of 
this order. What has been said of truthfulness has been 
with special reference to the keeping of promises. The con- 
siderations adduced apply with less force to the speaking of 
truth in regard to past or present facts. It is very natural, 
therefore, to find that men are often very strict in fulfilling 
engagements and in recognizing the rights of property, who 
are very lax, so far as truth speaking in general is con- 
cerned. Falsehood, however, involves a granting to one’s 
self an indulgence that one would hesitate to grant freely 
to all the world. In case one would grant the indulgence 
to all the world, as, indeed, we do in regard to many minor 
matters, the sense of honor is not aroused in the matter. 
Our business here is not to settle cases of casuistry, but 
simply to show that the sense of honor, and the truthful- 
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ness that results from this, stand in direct relation to the 
demands which we make upon others. 

In connection with the sense of honor as manifested in 
honesty and truthfulness, we may consider it in reference to 
the vices that degrade a man. One who takes a true view 
of himself sees the various elements of his nature to exist in 
certain relations of superiority and subordination. He sees 
that he is really himself, really a man, so long as this rela- 
tion is maintained. If the body assumes supremacy over 
the spirit, if the passions control the reason, the proper 
subordination is lost. The man is no longer himself. He 
no longer asserts himself. He is not a man, for he has 
assimilated himself to the beast. This degradation his sense 
of honor forbids. 

The sense of honor, as I have thus described it, belongs 
to a comparatively late period of development. In its ear- 
liest form, it is as simple and unconscious as is the altruistic 
sentiment. One keeps his word, for instance, as naturally 
as one performs an act of kindness. The savage would 
seem to have no more shame at a lie than at an act of cru- 
elty. Yet he may at times keep his word at some cost to 
himself, just as he may at times do an act of kindness at 
some cost to himself. It is this honesty that later becomes 
developed into the sense of honor, just as it is this more or 
less occasional kindness which later becomes developed into 
the altruistic sentiment. Both originated independently of 
law or religion, and independently also of that custom or 
public sentiment for which they furnish the basis. 

If this incipient altruism and this incipient sense of honor 
are natural to man, why, it may be asked, do they not mani- 
fest themselves more uniformly and more persistently? To 
this it must be answered that, though they are natural, yet 
they do not constitute man’s whole nature. With this altru- 
ism and this honor, in the highest sense of the term, is associ- 
ated the formal sense of honor, or, at this lowest stage of de- 
velopment, the formal self-assertion. From the necessities of 
the case, this develops earlier than the others; and it may 
often be found in collision with them. The instinct of self- 
preservation in its simplest form,— the instinct, that is, of 
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preserving one’s self as an individual, that instinct which 
man shares with the brute, and even with the plant and the 
rock,— this is the root upon which the existence of the indi- 
vidual and the race depends. It is long before this instinct 
of self-preservation attaches itself to the content rather than 
to the form of the life. Perhaps we should say, rather, that 
the content which it first embraces is the comfort and pleas- 
ure of life. Of these the altruistic feelings and the higher 
sense of honor would often demand the sacrifice. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the manifestation of them should be 
intermittent. 

We have considered the psychological elements that 
prompt to the actions which we recognize to be right. We 
have as yet not faced the question, Whence comes the sense 
of obligation to do the right, and whence comes the reproach 
of conscience when we have done wrong? This, it will be 
remembered, was the second question to which we proposed 
to seek an answer. 

If, for instance, we consider the altruistic sentiments, the 
thought of the suffering of another may give us pain. This 
is sufficiently accounted for by the fact of sympathy, but 
sympathy does not explain to us whence come the special 
pain and self-reproach when we think that we caused the 
suffering. It explains the shock which the sight of death 
might give us: it does not explain the horror of a mur- 
derer’s remorse. So, too, we may understand why, other 
things being equal, one should speak the truth rather than 
tell a lie. We see no reason for the condemnation with 
which one visits himself for an act of dishonesty. Unques- 
tionably, external influences have had much to do with 
developing this sense of obligation. What one has been 
taught from one’s childhood to do, what one’s race has been 
taught through countless generations to do, it is easy to see 
would tend to produce something like the sense of obliga- 
tion. Especially would this be the case when such teaching 
had been re-enforced by the sanctions of religion and by 
legal enactment. It is difficult to disentangle these in- 
fluences from others that may have co-operated with these. 
The sense of duty is, however, qualitatively unlike all 
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other impulses. Men are trained, and the generations of 
men are trained, in other ways and to other results. These 
results cannot be confounded with the moral sense. The 
maxims of prudence have been urged side by side with those 
of justice and benevolence; but a man who violates the 
one calls himself a fool, while one who violates the other 
reproaches himself with wrong-doing. The pain that comes 
from the violation of the customs of society may be as 
sharp as a pang of conscience. It can, however, never be 
confounded with this. 

From the nature of the sense of obligation and of con- 
science, we should expect, further, that they should stand 
in some direct relation to the original impulse to which 
they give sanction. The reproach of conscience which adds 
to this impulse the authority of a law must in some way be 
the result of this impulse. The condemnation is that one 
did not yield to this impulse. It is thus, as we might say, 
the rejected impulse itself that turns back upon him who 
neglected it, and utters its reproach. It thus reveals itself 
in its deeper and truer nature. What seemed a mere im- 
pulse among other impulses is found to have its root deep 
in the nature of the spirit, perhaps even to penetrate 
through this, to pass beyond the individual, and to be- 
come one with the root by which he himself is bound to 
that larger life of which he is a part. 

It is interesting to notice in this connectién that often 
the sense of obligation does not make itself felt until the 
wrong act has been committed. Indeed, it is probable that, 
in general, the power of the law of duty is first felt through 
its penalties; that the verdict, This oughtest thou to have 
done, or This oughtest thou to have left undone, is heard 
before the command, This shalt thou do, or This shalt thou 
leave undone. It is in the light of an offended conscience 
that one first reads the commandments of the law. Fichte 
maintains that such was the nature of the development of 
the moral sense. Men learned what was right through the 
inner condemnation which they experienced when they had 
done what is wrong. After each experience of this kind, 
the memory of the condemnation became the utterance of 
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the law. Thus moral development is an advance along 
the line of least resistance. It is found that conscience 
interposes its barrier as soon as men wander into any 
course but one. 

In seeking the simplest form which the sense of obliga- 
tion may assume, we need then to look more carefully at the 
elements of love and honor which we have already recog- 
nized. Love seems to us so natural a thing that we often 
fail to see the real mystery of it. A man seems shut up in 
himself. He has his pains and his pleasures, his hopes and 
his fears. Suddenly, we find him moved by the pains and 
pleasures of another more than by his own, filled with an 
anxiety for another greater than the care with which he 
regards himself. This phenomenon is sometimes explained 
by the fact of what may be called imitativeness. When 
one sees another suffering from a wound, one has an incip- 
ient feeling of pain, as if one were suffering from a like 
wound. Thus, by a kind of reflection, we take the joys and 
the sorrows of another life into our own. This fact does 
not, however, explain that power of sympathy by which we 
suffer not only with another, but for him. It might explain 
why we should hate a sufferer the sight of whom brings us 
pain: it does not show why we should love him. There 
are indeed persons who do feel a certain anger towards the 
unfortunate. Miss Cobbe gives an example of this kind in 
the story of 4 child, who fell, I think, from a bed, and burst 
into loud crying at the pain which resulted from the fall. 
Another child flew at it angrily, and began to beat it. Such 
sympathy as has been described may lead to attempts to 
relieve others because thereby one relieves himself. That 
strange metamorphosis, however, in which another’s pain 
becomes our own, and our own sorrow is that of another, 
in which we lose all consciousness of ourselves, and feel 
only the gladness or the grief of another,—all this mere 
imitative sympathy cannot explain. 

The truth is that no one of us is merely an individual. 
The altruistic feelings are as natural as the selfish feelings, 
even if they may be in most cases less strong. I have called 
this stretching of our life beyond ourselves, this setting of 
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the centre of our life in another, a mystery. It is so merely 
from the point of view of our individualistic and atomistic 
theories of life. It is no mystery to the heart itself, which 
finds in it only its natural existence. It is no mystery toa 
more profound philosophy, to which the words “ mere indi- 
vidual” have no meaning. There is no mere individual, any 
more than there is a mere leaf on a tree. We are the mani- 
festations of a life larger than that of any individual, a life 
that lives in the lives about us, so that we may feel, ina 
certain sense and to a certain degree, one with them as with 
it. In this fact we find, as I conceive, a source of the sense 
of obligation and of the condemning power of conscience. 
Conscience implies something broader and larger than our 
individual lives. In the sense of obligation, we feel the 
presence and the power of this larger reality. This pres- 
ence and power, which give their peculiar significance to 
the sense of duty, are often regarded as implying by neces- 
sity a recognition of God. This, doubtless, is in some sense 
implied in the facts under consideration; but it is, I con- 
ceive, a mistake to affirm that duty and conscience neces- 
sarily imply a conscious recognition of the divine presence. 
They do not imply the conscious recognition of any meta- 
physical or theological principle. They imply simply that 
the life of the spirit is weighted by something vaster than itself, 
something in which it is somehow bound up, but from which, 
in wrong-doing, it has in a sense separated itself. This 
vaster somewhat I conceive to be, in its simplest form, that 
common life of which the life of each is partaker. One is 
drawn into harmony with that, somewhat as the world is, by 
the power of attraction, drawn into harmony with the other 
worlds which.in connection with it makes a common system. 
When one resists the power of this attraction, one, so far as 
it is possible, isolates himself from this common life. He 
shuts himself off into the outer darkness. There is no real 
solitude but that which one makes for one’s self. Others 
may wrong and hate a man; but, if his heart be true to them, 
the community is still unbroken. When he shuts himself 
off by selfishness or hate, the separation is more real. The 
man that is full of his own schemings may not heed this at 
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the moment, but the time may come when he will feel the 
awfulness of the solitude. In wrong-doing, one turns thus, 
not only against himself, but against that larger self in 
which is found his true being. It is himself against the 
universe of spiritual life. By such illustrations as these 
we may understand something of the weight of the obliga- 
tion and the terror of the condemnation. We can under- 
stand why the obligation is not felt when one follows gladly 
the attraction of his nature, and why one recognizes its 
power so soon as one hesitates in obedience to it. 

What is true of sympathy is true also of honor, in the 
ethical sense of that word. One who in private refuses to 
be bound by the. principles which he is joining to enforce 
upon others sets himself apart from them in a little world 
of his own, if that can be called a world in which he stands 
alone. He who deceives sets up a barrier between himself 
and those about him. He who fails in his agreement has 
cut one of the bonds which binds him to his kind. He who 
yields to his lower passions degrades not only his own life, 
but that common life of which his is the manifestation. 

The vague unconscious or undefined sense of this larger 
life is thus, as I conceive, the source of the sense of obliga- 
tion and of repentance and of remorse. It first manifests 
itself in the impulses to kind and honorable acts, and later, 
as it has gathered strength, adds to these impulses its own 
authority. 

I have thus considered simply the ultimate facts of ethics. 
Many influences co-operate with these. There is the force 
of education, of tradition, of law. Above all there is the 
force of religion. My purpose has made it necessary to con- 
sider the facts of morality apart from this. The relation in 
which morality stands to religion and the power which 
religion adds to it form a theme too vast to be more than 
named in this connection. I will refer only to the sanction 
which even the lower forms of religion come in time to lend 
to the laws of righteousness, until, at last, when religion 
and morality have become absolutely interfused, the nat- 
ure of both is transformed, and the moral law appears in 
the recognized majesty of Divinity. 
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IlL—NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
BY EDWARD H. HALL. 


“ How far can our Liberal Theology be drawn from the New 
Testament ?” 


The early battle of Liberalism was fought almost en- 
tirely upon Bible ground. Which side had the advantage 
in that remote conflict it is difficult now to determine, as 
each party still stubbornly declares itself to have been the 
victor. Meantime, however, the situation has completely 
changed. The Bible is no longer read as it then was, by 
scholars of either school. The old fashion of forcing into 
service isolated texts or reading into old-time language the 
ideas of to-day has fallen (so far, at least, as Liberalism is 
concerned) into disrepute; and we are beginning for the 
first time to let the Bible tell its own story. Under this 
process the old arguments become useless. Many Script- 
ure passages, which were once thought decisive, are now 
found to have no bearing upon the matter at all; while 
others, which either side found it easy to explain away, 
now insist upon a more exact interpretation. This being 
so, the question arises anew how far our liberal faith can 
claim for itself a Biblical sanction. It is a question which 
will continue to be asked until some definite answer is 
given, nor will any of us be content till we have honestly 
solved it. Let us, then, approach it frankly, and see where 
it leads us. 

I do not propose to embarrass myself at the outset by 
attempting a complete statement of our liberal faith, or 
seeking to determine all its details. While its outlines are 
confessedly vague, and on many points we are largely at 
variance with each other, there are two or three prominent 
features of liberalism by which it is universally known and 
on which there is no difference of opinion. For the purpose 
of the present discussion, as will soon appear, it is quite 
sufficient if we confine ourselves to these, 
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First, then (to make no further delay), it will nowhere 
be disputed that liberal theology holds to the strictly human 
nature of Jesus Christ. It regards him as in no conceiva- 
ble sense God. While some liberals find in him the ideal 
type of humanity or a specially appointed and supernat- 
urally endowed messenger of divine truth, to others he is 
simply a great religious teacher of the highest spiritual gifts. 
Can either of these doctrines be drawn from the New Testa- 
ment? 

Certain texts which support these views, and which we 
are wont to repeat with great satisfaction, can of course be 
easily quoted: “My Father is greater than I,” “ None is 
good save one,” “ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and... signs,” etc. It cannot be 
forgotten, however, that there are other texts, quoted with 
equal satisfaction by others than ourselves, which do not 
seem to accord with our belief, yet which are equally part 
of the New Testament. 

The author of the Epistle to the Colossians, for instance, 
whether Paul or not (as I hold him to be), is certainly a 
New Testament writer, and authorized to state the beliefs of 
Christ’s first followers. How does he describe his master? 
You know very well. He calls him “the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature.” He tells us 
that all things were created by him,—“ All things that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by him, and for him, and by him all 
things consist.” He goes so far as to say that “in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.”* Again, 
how does the writer to the Ephesians speak of Jesus? He 
says, as you will remember, “God raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come: and hath 
put all things under his feet.” + What says the writer to 
the Philippians? He uses this extraordinary language in 
ee *Col.i.15,16; 49% 8 ~ ¢ Eph. i. 20,21. ae 
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speaking of Jesus: “ Who, being in the form of God, did 
not presume to grasp equality with God [as though it would 
have been no strange thing to the writer’s mind if he had 
done so}, but took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men.... Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth.”* Finally, turning from the Epis- 
tles to the Gospels, what has the Fourth Gospel to say of 
Jesus? It has these familiar words: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” “All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made.” “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” + 

Now how shall we understand this language? If we met 
these descriptions anywhere else, we should certainly con- 
ceive of some purely angelic -being altogether exalted above 
the common ranks of humanity. Are we to place a different 
construction upon the language here? Shall we try to show 
how, by ingenious manipulations, it can be forced to utter 
the latest conceptions of liberal theology? Shall we say, 
We, too, believe that Jesus, spiritually considered, was born 
of the very essence of Deity, and had been ideally present 
with God from the beginning of time ? How could we 
better express to-day our recognition of the profound spirit- 
ual consciousness, the intimate sense of God’s personal pres- 
ence which dwelt in Jesus of Nazareth, than by saying, “In 
him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily”? But 
supposing that we say all this, and prove it to our own satis- 
faction, what then have we gained? We have robbed the 
New Testament language of its distinctive beauty and force, 
to make it express very feebly our modern ideas. We have 
forbidden it to utter its own thought well, that it may utter 
our thought very ill. We have despoiled the world’s relig- 
ious literature of some of its noblest passages to enrich our 
liberal theology with ill-gotten and profitless plunder. What 
gain, I ask again, is there in all this? Are we not far wiser, 
 @ Phil, ii. 6-10, t John i. 1-3, 14. 
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considering our own religious welfare alone, if we leave 
these much disputed passages henceforth to deliver the exact 
message entrusted to them ? 

But the Fourth Gospel, and even the Epistles, you will 
remind me, give a comparatively late conception of Jesus. 
To get the primitive doctrine, we must go still further back. 
Let us turn, then, to the so-called (absurdly so-called) Sy- 
noptic Gospels,— not as the earliest New Testament litera- 
ture, but as reflecting better than any other writings the 
original Christian ideas. 

In the simple chronicles of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we 
find certainly no hint of the deity of Christ, or even of a 
divine or angelic being. All intelligent readers of these 
Gospels must agree that, if these were the only documents 
we had, the popular ideas of Christ would seem wholly for- 
eign and incongruous. Not only would any of the Trinita- 
rian dogmas seem out of place there, but equally so would 
the passages already quoted from the Epistles or from John. 
Where, for instance, could we introduce the saying, “ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God”? Which of the evangelists can you 
imagine inserting into his narrative these words: “ By Jesus 
of Nazareth were all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: and he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist”? These 
are palpably foreign phrases; I say, foreign in style and in 
thought; as foreign to Matthew, Mark, or Luke as they 
would be to any religious writer to-day. 

Yet you will agree with me, I think, that the gospel idea 
may be far from Orthodox, and yet equalfy far from being 
Unitarian. We are bound to ask ourselves next whether it 
is, in any strict sense, Unitarian. 

As to the idea of Jesus contained in the first three Gos- 
pels, there is no room for doubt. It is stamped upon every 
page. According to those Gospels, he is the Christ, the 
Jewish Messiah. Whatever view we may have as to the 
construction which Jesus himself put upon his mission, it is 
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quite clear that the writers of those Gospels regarded him 
as in a literal sense the national Messiah. Now there is no 
question that the Jewish Messiah, according to popular ex- 
pectation, was to be a man, yet a man especially appointed 
by Jehovah, and endowed with supernatural gifts;* a man 
who might, if he chose, call legions of angels to his aid; a 
man who was to prevail over established monarchies, and 
subdue all earthly kingdoms to his rule; a man to whom 
“all power was to be given in heaven and in earth.” + Is 
this the liberal conception of Jesus? Is it any nearer the 
liberal conception than the orthodox? 

Many insist that Jesus himself regarded the Messianic 
kingdom as an inward one, and that we are right, therefore, 
in using the term in the same sense. We believe in him, it 
is urged, not as the national, but as the spiritual anointed. 
Now there can be no doubt that Jesus has done an infinitely 
higher work for humanity than was ever conceived of by 
the most sanguine believer in the Jewish Messiahship. 
Viewing that work to-day in the light of its historical re- 
sults, it is perfectly fair to speak of it as a spiritual fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic dream. But we are not speaking now 
of later aspects or interpretations, we are speaking of the 
gospel view; and on those pages or in those days it is very 
clear that the term “ spiritual Messiah ” would have had no 
significance whatever. It would be as pure an anachronism 
as the term “mother of God” as applied to the wife of 
Joseph. No more could such a notion, if held in those 
days, have supplied the practical point of contact with the 
times which was offered by the purely national conception 
of an earthly Messiah. The only Messiah that the Synoptics 
know anything of was a national terrestrial ruler. It must 
be frankly confessed that our liberal conception of Jesus, as 
a simple teacher of truth and founder of a new and purer 
religion, as the ideal impersonation of humanity, or as one 
who simply by virtue of his spiritual quality or his pro- 
found religious instincts has won his triumphs for the race, 
—noble as these conceptions are, wholly legitimate as they 
are when we set about to interpret the life of Jesus in the 


Ont. Hl, 16, 17. Mate, xviii. 18, ies 
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light of succeeding ages, and infer from what has happened 
what was the divine intent from the beginning,—is not the 
ideal set forth by the Synoptical Scriptures. Those Script- 
ures are not modern: they are ancient. We can find in 
them these purely modern ideas only on the convenient 
theory, applicable to all historic crises alike, that the actors 
“ builded better than they knew.” 

The next point which we should all regard as essential to 
our liberal faith is its view of human nature, with all that 
results from that view. Man, according to the liberal gos- 
pel, is a being of full moral responsibility, with possibilities 
of indefinite growth; not wholly pure, indeed, yet with only 
such imperfections as belong to an imperfect stage of human 
development. His salvation depends upon his own efforts, 
with such divine aid as is implied in the existence of a di- 
vine being. For such doctrines as total depravity, inherited 
guilt, vicarious atonement, or predestination, liberal theol- 
ogy has absolutely no room. Is this position Scriptural? 

Here, again, certain texts, especially from the Gospels, 
might be quoted, which seem to bear out our views; but 
how is it with other texts, equally Scriptural, in other New 
Testament books? What has Paul, for instance, to say of 
human nature, or at least of his own generation? Noth- 
ing very good, as you-know. “For we have before proved,” 
he says, “ both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin; as it is written, There is none righteous, there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” * This sinfulness, far from being 
a mere token of imperfect development, Paul regards as in- 
herent in the flesh. “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” + Man cannot do well of himself, if he tries. So, at 
least, Paul says. Others, like James, might think that one 
could be saved by the works of the law. Not so Paul.t 
“By the deeds of the law shall no man be justified in his 


* Rom. iii, 9-12, 23. t Rom. viii. 7, 8. 
t That any one could be sa-ed by good works, as we understand the term,—e.g., 
by simple goodness,— never suggested itself, apparently, to either Paul or James. 
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sight.” ‘Even so then at this present time there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of grace. And if of grace, 
then is it no more of works,” etc.* The reproach to the 
divine justice which the modern mind finds in these views 
had no difficulty for Paul, true Jew as he was. God’s 
arbitrary will was sufficient explanation of every apparent 
anomaly. ‘ Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus?” + These differences among men are part of the eter- 
nal decrees, a matter of sheer predestination. “We know 
that all things work together for good to them that are 
called according to his purpose. For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate. Moreover whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called: and whom he called, them 
he also justified: and whom he justified, them he also glo- 
rified.” {| There is but one way to escape this condition of 
sinfulness, a way open to Jew and Gentile alike,— faith in 
Christ. “The righteousness of God is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and upon all them that believe.”§ Even 
this faith in Jesus (so unfamiliar to our modern thought is 
the circle of ideas with which we are dealing here) is not 
to be understood as the voluntary act by which you or I 
might give in our adhesion to a new belief or consecrate 
ourselves to a great cause: it is, according to Paul, a direct 
gift from God, bestowed upon some, withheld from others, 
and imparted, like the gifts of healing or of prophecy, by 
the Holy Spirit. “To one is, given by the Spirit the word 
of wisdom; to another faith by the same Spirit; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another the work- 
ing of miracles; to another divers kinds of tongues.” | 
Equally remote from our modern conceptions is the man- 
ner in which, according to Paul, Christ was to help or save 
those who put their faith in him. Not, as we are apt to 
think, by his pure and gracious life, his sublitne example, 
or the force of his moral personality: it was by his death, 
his blood. ‘Reared in a sacrificial faith, where the blood of 


* Rom, iii, 20; xi. 5, 6. + Rom. ix. 18, 20. 
+ Rom. viii. 28-30. § Kom. iii. 22. 1. Cor. xii. 8-10. 
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the innocent was daily shed to propitiate the wrath of an 
offended deity, haunted still by the reminiscences or the 
analogies of his old beliefs, it was easy for Paul to find a 
peculiar significance in the Messiah’s death upon the cross. 
The crucifixion and resurrection are the only incidents of 
Christ’s life to which he ever alludes. That cruel death 
was like the killing of the lamb for the sins of the people, 
the shedding of innocent blood for the ransom of the world. 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, for the remission of sins.” .“In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins.” * What use have we for any of these phrases to 
express our faith? What honest meaning can we find in 
them? Paul had a perfect right to employ them: not we. 
They show, not so much how crude or primitive or cruel 
was Paul’s theology, but rather how long the world has 
lived since then. 

It may be claimed of course, as was intimated at the 
beginning, that no trace of these doctrines is to be found in 
the Gospels. The Gospels certainly give slight hint of 
inherited guilt or incapacity of good, of predestination or 
election or vicarious suffering. Granting this, however, is 
the absence of one set of ideas quite equivalent to the pres- 
ence of another? Do not think me hypercritical or solely 
bent upon making my point, if I ask whether the Gospels 
treat the question of sin or evil quite as we do, or busy 
themselves at all with the points which seem to us funda- 
mental? If you could not possibly read into Matthew or 
Mark or Luke the words “redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish amd without 
spot,” ¢ could you any more easily find a place for our mod- 
ern conception of the gradual development of human nat- 
ure, or man’s inheritance from the lower animals of their 
passions and appetites? Once more, I remind you that 
these Scriptures were written eighteen hundred years ago, 
and deal, as they ought, with the questions, and speak, as 
they ought, the language of their times. While full of 
high moral ideals never yet outgrown, they do not pretend 


~ *Rom. iti. 25; Eph. 1. 7; also, L. Peter i. 19; fi. 26. +I. Peter i. 19. 
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to anticipate the moral problems or enunciate the theology 
of distant ages. One generation was enough for them. 

The only other tenet of liberalism to which it seems to 
me necessary to allude is its view of future punishment and 
reward,—a point which has risen lately into unexpected 
prominence. Liberalism knows no difference in the moral 
atmosphere of this world and the next, and confines its at- 
tention, therefore, for the most part to this. Suffering, 
whether present or future, we are very sure, will always be 
exactly proportioned to the offence. The soul that chooses 
to reform will never be refused the opportunity to do so. 
The day of judgment is always at hand, always present. 
For the idea of eternal punishment liberal theology finds 
no room whatever. If there is any one point more than an- 
other on which we are all agreed, it is this. And that this 
is no unimportant or antiquated question is proved, to the 
astonishment of most of us, by recent orthodox contro- 
versies on future punishment, and the amazingly small dif- 
ference which seems to separate the new school of Ortho- 
doxy from the old. What has the New Testament to say on 
this point ? , 

Turning directly to the Synoptics in this case, I think 
that most of us are willing to confess that the well-meant 
efforts with which we have been so long familiar, to force 
the language of the New Testament into conformity with 
our liberal beliefs, only serve to show the intrinsic difficulty 
of the task. The New Testament has little enough to say 
about the future, it is true; but that little looks all one way, 
revealing a realm of ideas as far removed as possible from 
any which is known to-day. The first glimpse of these con- 
ceptions is given us in the words of John the Baptist,— 
startling words, indeed, to stand upon the first page of the 
Christian Scriptures: “ Whose .fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
frre.”* A startling phrase, as I have said, and one that we 
might consider a mere reminiscence of Judaism, were it con- 
fined to John the Baptist. Unfortunately, it is not. In the 
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first discourse of Jesus which the Gospels offer us are no 
less than three allusions to a certain “Gehenna of fire” 
(hell-fire),—a term strange to us, but familiar enough to 
Jesus’ hearers, meaning an actual place of future torment,* 
whose fires got their name from the well-known valley of 
Hinnom, where the “worm never died, and the fire was 
never quenched.” All later passages which refer to this 
subject serve to confirm the impression that those words 
are literally used. “The children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” “It is better for thee to enter into life 
halt and maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into everlasting fire.’+ If there remained any 
doubt as to these expressions, it would be quite removed 
by the passage in Luke, fortunately quite unique in the 
Christian Scriptures, where the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus is told,—a story which for realistic and, indeed, 
materialistic vividness leaves little to be desired. “And in 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and 
said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue; for lam tormented in this flame,” ete.t There is 
a question, to be sure, whether hell in this instance ( Hades) 
is not a temporary halting-place between death and resur- 
rection rather than the infernal regions themselves; but 
there is certainly little question as to the literalness of the 
torment, nor would many of us be willing to accept the 
picture, with whatever modification, as our ideal of the im- 
mediate or distant future. 

Nor are we left in any doubt as to the duration of these 
torments which await the heathen and the sinful. A fore- 
shadowing of the later conception is found as early as the 
second century before Christ, in the Book of Daniel,—a book 
which Josephus tells us was in greater favor among the peo- 
ple at this time than any of the other prophetic writings.§ 

" ® Matt. v. 22, 29, 30, 


+ Matt. viii. 12; xviii. 8; also, x. 28; xiii. 42; xxii. 13 ; Mark ix. 43. 
+ Luke xvi, 19-31, § Antig., x. 10. 11. 
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“ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and-some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.”* The Synoptics, in the various 
passages already quoted, and many others, are no less ex- 
plicit. “ Better to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched.” ¢ Most definite of all, to pass over all other 
instances, is the familiar passage in Matthew, where the 
exquisite picture of the sheep and goats is closed with the 
relentless words: “These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.”~ I know 
very well the interesting interpretation which our meta- 
physical nineteenth century has put upon these phrases. 
I will not question that the Greek word here translated 
in one line “everlasting,” in the other “eternal,” may be 
made to signify quality or condition rather than duration, 
or may possibly be a mere popular phrase, caught up with- 
out much thought of its real force. It is easy to believe, 
in any case, that Jesus troubled himself but little with such 
abstractions as that of endless time or eternity. You may 
translate the word aionian, as some do, if it gives you any 
satisfaction; adopting thus the Greek term itself, and so 
avoiding the necessity of having any opinion on the matter 
at all. The fact still remains, however, that whatever the 
word means in relation to life, exactly that it means in 
relation to punishment. The fact remains that, if the, 
writer had desired to express the idea of everlasting life or 
punishment, he would have chosen this very word, or its 
Hebrew equivalent. In other words, if the Synoptic evan- 
gelists had attempted to teach the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, they could not have taught it more explicitly than 
they have done in the chapter before us. Nor is there any 
doubt, whatever may be our interpretation of these words, 
how they were understood at the moment. The later 
writings of the New Testament show plainly enough that 
they were taken most literally. “When the Lord Jesus,” 
says Paul, “shall be revealed from heaven, in flaming fire 


*Dan.xii.2 |. + Mark ix, 43; also, Matt. ili. 12; xii. 92; xviii. 8, 
t Matt. xxv. 46. ° 
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taking vengeance on them that know not God, who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord.”* Many critics regard Paul as believing that 
in the end all will be reconciléd to Christ and admitted to 
his kingdom; but, even if Paul wavered at times in his 
views, there can be little doubt as to the Apocalyptic writer 
who brings the Christian gospel to so lurid a close with his 
fiery torments and his second death. “And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them: and they were judged 
every man according to their works. And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death.” f 

Assuming now that these three doctrines (even though 
not exactly the ones you might all have selected) ‘are yet 
fairly representative of our liberal faith, what reason is 
there for multiplying them further? To concede these is 
virtually to concede all, as I, for one, am quite willing to 
do. In no honest sense, as it seems to me, can our liberal 
doctrines be found in the New Testament. The spirit of 
them, as we believe, is there: single texts to support them ; 
primitive ideas, which only need full time to ripen into our 
most prized beliefs; but not the beliefs themselves, either 
consciously or unconsciously held. The longer we look for 
them, the fewer traces of them do we find, and the more con- 
vinced are we that we have no right to look for them at all. 

But to grant that Liberalism cannot be found in the New 
Testament is no proof that Orthodoxy can. Let us turn 
the tables for a moment, and see how the case stands,— not 
by way of claiming reprisals for our own losses, nor yet for 
controversy’s sake, but as a necessary step towards under- 
standing the real situation. 

Confining ourselves as before to a few representative 
beliefs, let us take first the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
noticeable that the Trinity is no longer claimed by scholars 
of any sect as expressly stated in the New Testament. It 
is noticeable, too, that it is never or rarely held nowadays 
in its old form. Orthodoxy is, for the most part, very 
* II. Thess. i. 7,8 ; also, Rom. ii. 5-9; IL. Cor. v.10; I. Thess.i.10. 

+ Col. i, 20; Eph. i. 10. t Rev. xx. 13, 14. 
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eager to affirm that there is no hint of tri-personality in 
the doctrine. None the less, however, is the doctrine in- 
sisted upon, under certain modified and highly rarefied 
forms, as essential to the Christian faith, if not the basis 
of all profound religious thought. It is still claimed as im- 
plied, though not actually stated, in the New Testament. 
Given a divine nature in Christ, all the rest is supposed 
necessarily to follow. It remains, then, only to ask where 
the Trinity is either expressed or implied in the New Testa- 
ment. I, for one, fail to find any trace there either of a 
fully formulated Trinity or of an unformulated Trinity, or 
of any triune idea whatever. That three things are men- 
tioned together now and then cannot be denied. In the 
First Epistle of John, for instance, “the spirit, the water, and 
the blood” are mentioned together,— the only triune expres- 
sion, so far as I know, in all the Epistles.* In Matthew’s 
Gospel, at the close, “the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” are mentioned together,— not at all as having any 
mystic or essential connection with each other, still less as 
identical, but as three different names to be united together 
in baptism. That there is no hint of a triune conception 
in the New Testament nor any conscious need of one is 
proved plainly enough by the rare instances where the Holy 
Spirit is personified and the unimportant part taken by the 
Comforter or Paraclete in the Gospels. There he is in the 
Fourth Gospel, just what is needed as the third person of 
the Godhead, called into service long afterwards for this 
very purpose, yet only alluded to in the Gospels, to be im- 
mediately forgotten. The Synoptics make no mention of 
the Comforter; the Fourth Gospel refers to him but four 
times ; t in Paul’s Epistles, where Christ rises to such celes- 
tial dignity, the Comforter never appears, nor is the Holy 
Spirit once personified under any form. 

The thought of combining the three personalities — Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit —is as foreign to the New Testament 
as is the immaculate conception of the Virgin, or the infalli- 
bility of the pope. It is not there; it is not hinted at by 
any New Testament writer, in his most transcendental mood. 


*L. John v. 8, t John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26; xvi. 7. 
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It was a palpable afterthought of the second and third cen- 
turies. I am Philistine enough to believe that it is not 
necessary, even as an aid to religious thought or religious 
faith. I cannot agree with the advanced Orthodoxy of the 
day, which abandons the Trinity as a Scripture doctrine, 
only to discover it again as “the three vital and coequal 
forces necessarily coexisting from all eternity.” I cannot 
agree at all with our own brethren, who find in the Trinity, 
rightly understood, a perfectly natural statement, if not the 
only adequate statement, of the immanence of Deity in nat- 
ure and man. That it can be made to express this, and a 
great many fine things besides, I do not question. It can 
be filled, as every bit of pure mysticism may be, with the 
profoundest significance. But that it came into existence 
originally to express these thoughts, or that it is in any 
way essential to the completest expression of them, I wholly 
deny. It came into existence as a purely metaphysical 
speculation, with whatever authority goes with any a priori 
notion claiming to be an eternal truth. 

If the above passage seems to concede, for the sake of 
argument, that the New Testament does teach the Deity 
of Christ, or if certain quotations already made appear to 
support that doctrine, it is necessary to touch a little more 
carefully upon that somewhat misty point. The texts 
which I have cited, from the Epistles and Fourth Gospel, 
certainly assign to Christ a very exalted place. Yet it is to 
be noticed that, far as they are from our modes of thought, 
they are hardly nearer the most orthodox belief of to-day. 
In Paul’s Epistles, including all that are ever assigned to 
him, though Christ is recognized as a pre-existent spirit, 
abiding with Deity from the beginnning of time, he is never 
once called God or thought of as such. This one passage 
from the Corinthians, “When all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all,” * is enough of itself to show that, however highly Paul 
exalted his Master, it never occurred to him to make him 
equal with his Maker. Even when we turn to the Fourth 


‘#1. Cor. xv. 28. 
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Gospel, the same thing is to be said. In these days, to say 
of any one, “ The same was in the beginning with God” and 
was God, would of course be equivalent to calling him the 
Supreme Deity. But the Fourth Gospel was not written 
this year or last year: it was written 1700 or 1800 years 
ago, when the ideas of God, whether among polytheistic or 
monotheistic races, were wholly unlike ours. While the 
Supreme Being was conceived of as withdrawn from all 
contact with the universe, the heavens were peopled with 
celestial spirits, sharing in various degrees the attributes of 
Deity, whom it was no blasphemy or impiety to call gods. 
Jewish writers like Philo recognize this fact, and tell their 
readers how to distinguish between the supreme God and 
the many who are called by his name. In the one case, the 
article is used: in the other, it is not. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel speaks the language of his day. Not having 
the fear of coming generations before his eyes or antici- 
pating the confusions of their thought, he does not warn us, 
as Philo does, against misunderstandings. He simply utters 
his exact thought, and leaves the intelligent reader to draw 
his own conclusions. He does not say, “ The Word was the 
Infinite God.” He uses no article. He says, * The Word 
was divine, was a god.” ‘The point is clear to all who will 
accept it. If there are any in these days who believe the 
air to be filled with divine spirits, who conceive of the in- 
visible spaces around and above them as peopled by angels, 
good and bad, styled “thrones, and principalities, and pow- 
ers,” such believers may with perfect consistency hold the 
deity of Christ as a Scripture doctrine. Though, even then, 
if they would be truly Biblical, they must believe that the 
Father and the Lord Jesus are wholly distinct. “For 
though there be,” said Paul, “that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many, and lords 
many), but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him.” * 

It is not worth our while to consider here the orthodox 
doctrine of human nature. So far as atonement, natural 


*1. Cor. viii. 5, 6. 
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depravity, predestination, election, etc., are concerned, who- 
ever wishes to find thém in Paul’s Epistles can easily dis- 
cover them, and we will not stop to dispute his claim; pro- 
vided only he will accept Paul's entire system with them. 

Let us look then at only one other doctrine,— that of 
eternal punishment. As we have already noticed, when we 
turn to either Gospels or Epistles, we seem to find the pop- 
ular belief on the subject fully confirmed. There is one 
point in the statement, however, which our orthodox friends, 
if they will allow me to call their attention to it, have 
strangely left out of account, yet which is quite as essential 
as any other to the complete Scripture doctrine. 

The great day of judgment, according to the popular idea, 
is still in the future. Some sects, like the Second Advent- 
ists or the Christadelphians, have attempted to fix the exact 
day of its coming, and have deliberately prepared themselves 
for its approach; but, for the most part, it is merely looked 
forward to as an event in the distant and mysterious future. 
In the New Testament, however, it is not left at all mysteri- 
ous. The New Testament is very sure when it is to come, 
and leaves no doubt upon the point. The day of judgment 
was an incident of the Messiah’s coming, and was to occur at 
once. So far as the Scriptures have anything to say upon 
eternal punishment, they couple it with events which were 
to happen, if at all, before that generation had passed away. 
That the immediate coming of the Messiah was a common 
expectation of the time of Jesus, shared fully by all the New 
Testament writers, is too familiar a fact, and too generally 
conceded nowadays, to need any proof from me. Exactly 
what was involved in that belief, however, is far from gen- 
erally understood, and therefore requires a moment’s expla- 
nation. Let us turn then to the one account of the last 
judgment which the Gospels give us, where the whole inci- 
dent is placed before us in such startling colors and with 
such splendor of detail. 

In Matthew xxiv., we are told how the disciples came to 
Jesus privately, saying, “ Tell us, when shall these things be ? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of 
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the world?” (aion.) Jesus, in reply, places the whole scene 
before them. First shall come “ wars and rumors of wars” 
throughout the world; next, the disciples themselves would 
suffer persecution and hatred; false messiahs would arise ; 
the gospel would be preached far and wide; finally, as the 
last signal of the coming event, Jerusalem would be invaded 
and the temple itself polluted. Immediately after these 
earthly events would appear strange signs in the heavens. 
The sun and moon would be darkened, and the stars fall 
from the skies; some peculiar celestial phenomenon called 
“the sign of the Son of man” would strike terror to men’s 
souls, causing “ the tribes of the earth to mourn”; and then 
“they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And he shall send 
forth his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather tgether his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” After pausing in his descrip- 
tion at this point to urge upon them, by the parables of the 
fig-tree, the ten virgins, and the talents, to be ready for the 
great event whenever it should come, Jesus completes the 
picture, in the next chapter, with the most touching and 
pathetic words to be found in the four Gospels,— the para- 
ble of the sheep and the goats. I will not rob it of its 
beauty or its sacred associations by quoting it here. I would 
only remind you that, whatever the uses to which we put 
this exquisite passage, in its original form it is part of the 
visible coming of the Son of man. “ When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory,” says Jesus, using the same terms 
as in the previous part of the conversation,* “ then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all nations: and he shall separate them,” ete. 
“ And these,” he says at the close, “shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.” + 
That this is to some extent a poetic description of the 
last judgment, as all visions of the future must be, or that 
the language is drawn largely from the books of the old 


* Matt. xxiv 30; xxv. 31. 
+ Matt. xxiv.,xxv. The question 1s to the authenticity of this passage does not 
concern our present discussion, 
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prophets and was part of the current phraseology of the 
hour, I do not deny. I have no desire here or elsewhere to 
force too literal a construction upon figurative phrases ; nor 
do I forget for a moment, what we are so frequently re- 
minded of, that we are dealing here with Oriental, not 
Occidental writings. If the rest of the Christian world will 
consent from this time forth to consider both these chapters 
poetic throughout, I will gladly consent to do the same. 
Inasmuch, however, as the closing words are constantly 
taken in the most literal and baldest sense, and indeed have 
an entire and very prosaic theology based upon them, it be- 
comes necessary to say that, if those words are literal, then 
the rest must be so also. Then we are confronted at once 
with the fact, from which there is no escape, that the entire 
incident, however understood, has a fixed time and place 
assigned to it. Jesus disclaims, it is true, any knowledge 
of the exact day and hour;* but that the event was near 
at hand he leaves no doubt. “ Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” + 
If the term “generation ” seems at all vague, there will be 
no question of his meaning in another passage in Matthew: 
“ The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with 
his angels; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be some stand- 
ing here, who shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.” ¢ 

The idea of a day of judgment, with its eternal awards, 
so far as the Gospels or Epistles know anything about it, 
is part, then, of the first-century conception of a visible and 
immediate coming of the Messiah, and must stand or full 
with that. Whether that expectation was ever 1ealized — 
whether during the lifetime of the first Christian disciples 
the Son of man “came upon the clouds of heaven, and all 
the holy angels with him,” whether in those years the 
“heavens passed away with a great noise, and the elements 
melted with a fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that were therein were burned up” § — would seem a fact 


" * Matt. xxiv. 36. ? + Matt. xxiv. 34. 
¢ Matt, xvi. 27, 28; also, Mark xiv. 62, $1. Peter iii. 10. 
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easily settled to the satisfaction of any disputant. In any 
event, it can be positively stated, without fear of denial, 
that the New Testament has nothing to say about future 
punishment except in connection with a day of judgment 
which came and went, if at all, eighteen hundred years ago. 

Plainly, then, if our question means, “ How far does Lib- 
eral Theology represent or correspond with the Doctrines 
of the New Testament?” it is wholly gratuitous. To speak 
of the New Testament as liberal or as Unitarian is sheer 
anachronism; it is equally so to call it orthodox. It is 
neither the one nor the other. It looks towards neither 
the one nor the other. It gives, as it ought to give, a 
picture of the time,—its religion, its life,its theology. It 
gives us the primitive Christian beliefs. What else would 
be possible? What better could we ask? The Christian 
Church has been so eager, unfortunately, to avail itself of 
the original temple as a quarrying-place for its more or less 
modern structures, that it has never stopped to examine the 
temple itself. As half the palaces in Rome are built from 
the travertine blocks carted from the Coliseum, and as mod- 
ern Rome admires much more its stuecoed palaces than the 
noble old ruin from which they have been filched, so our 
modern theologies are built of blocks torn ruthlessly from 
the ruins of primitive Christianity ; and modern theologians 
care far less for the original structure than for the stuccoed 
abominations they have formed out of it. As for the old 
edifice itself, few deign nowadays to honor it with even a 
passing glance. Like some upstart ducal family, ashamed 
to recognize the humble cottage in which its earliest ances- 
tor was born, the Christian Church, with ignoble scorn, re- 
fuses to recognize as its own the early home of its faith. It 
has suffered it (so far as possible) to crumble into decay, 
happier and prouder as the decay became more complete. 
Let us not share in this vulgar pride. Let us vouchsafe 
to our primitive home, whether palace or cottage, at least 
a moment’s loving scrutiny. 

It is a fact, never yet explained on the common theo- 
ries of early Christianity, that Jesus organized no new 
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church, but left his followers, as he found them, in full 
connection with Jewish temple and synagogue. Even 
assuming that his ministry was too short for him to do 
more than enunciate the principles of the new religious 
order, it still remains an enigma that no single step was 
taken, nor any hint given, looking toward the eventual 
establishment of an independent religion; even Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper becoming established rites, not at 
his hand, but long afterwards. 

He drew his followers into a fellowship, of course, as John 
and many other leaders had done, but not into a schism. 
If he intended them to enter upon any new form of worship, 
the Gospels at least give no evidence of it. No more did 
his disciples seem aware of any such purpose. As their 
Master had continued a worshipper in temple and syna- 
gogue, they naturally assumed that they were to do the 
same. We are not surprised, therefore, to find them, in the 
opening chapters of Acts, in full communion with their 
former church, true to all its traditions, observant of all its 
rites and vows. Their early preaching was done almost 
entirely in Jewish synagogues or in the courts of the tem- 
ple itself.* No new church officials were at first appointed 
— Stephen and his six companions being, so far as appears, 
simply helpers in the distribution of food,t while the office 
of “elder,” or, as it was sometimes called, “ bishop” or “ over- 
seer,” was already familiar in the Jewish synagogue.{ The 
little community at Jerusalem was a family rather than a 
church, sharing their goods in common, breaking their bread 
from house to house together, cherishing among themselves 
the memory and words of their Galilean leader. That 
memory did not by any means exclude them from their 
national body. Why should it? Were not all Jews look- 
ing for their Messiah? Were not they Israelites of the 
Israelites, who taught that the expected Messiah was soon 
to appear? They taught that doctrine; they held them- 
selves the true Israelites, the Israel of God.§ “Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 


© Acts ¥. 12, 25, 42. t Acts vi. 1-6. 
t Acts xx. 17, 28 ; Titus i. 5, 7. § Gal. vi. 16. 
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say the disciples to Jesus, after the resurrection.* “I stand 
and am judged,” said Paul, according to Acts, “ for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers.” “For the 
hope of Israel I am bound with this chain.” + The mission 
of the little fellowship was to convince their fellow Jews 
that their long-promised Messiah had come. 

What I have been saying is especially true, of course, of 
the church at Jerusalem. If we are to trust outside testi- 
mony, uncontradicted by the Book of Acts, this first Chris- 
tian community remained true to its Jewish faith through- 
out the whole Scripture period. Eusebius, in a well-known 
quotation from Hegesippus, speaks of James, the leader of 
the church, as not only a thorough Jew, but as a zealot of the 
zealots; distinguished among Jews for his over-punctilious 
observance of Old Testament rites. According to another 
church historian (Sulpicius Severus), the church at Jeru- 
salem had none but circumcised leaders, or “ bishops,” down 
to the time of Hadrian.{ Josephus evidently knew nothing 
of the Christians as a religious body, and, when he had 
occasion to speak of the followers of Jesus at all, seems to 
have regarded them as Jews.§ The Book of Acts, you 
will notice, bears unconscious testimony to the same’ fact 
throughout, showing no actual separation from the Jewish 
Church either before or after the disciples were “called 
Christians at Antioch.” When Paul was converted, accord- 
ing to Acts, “straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogue.” Says James to the Christians assembled at Jeru- 
salem, quite as though he were addressing Jews, “ For 
Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.” When 
Paul comes for the last time to Jerusalem, he is told, “ Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are who 
believe; and they are all zealous of the law.” || 

With Paul's entrance upon the scene, there is of course a 
change. The doors hitherto kept jealously closed, even by 
the early disciples, were at once thrown open wide to Jew 


* Acts 1. 6 } Acts xxvi, 6,7; xxvili. 20. 
t Schwegler’s Nachapostolische Zettalter, i. p. 94. 
§ Antiq., xx. 9, 1. i Acts ix. 20; xv. 21; xxi. 20. 
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and heathen alike. Paul became, from the earliest hour, 
“the apostle to the Gentiles.” Yet, even in his case, it is 
easy for us to imagine the separation which he injtiated to 
have been more complete and to shave taken place more 
abruptly than was really the fact. It is commonly assumed 
that, from the very outset, Paul addressed himself to the 
Gentiles only, and regarded the separation from Judaism 
as final. Yet, if the Book of Acts has any historical value 
(as it certainly has), what do the facts prove? At Antioch 
in Pisidia, we are told, ‘Then Paul and Barnabas waxed 
bold, and said, Seeing ye judge yourselves unworthy of’ 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”* Yet, in the 
very next city, we are told, “they went both together into 
the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake,” etc.t Indeed, in 
each place which he visits afterwards,— Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus,— Paul enters at once 
the synagogue, as a matter of course, and without protest 
from the Jews. In Ephesus, he preaches in the synagogue 
three months without being once forbidden to speak freely 
his message concerning Christ, and not being compelled to 
leave at the end.{ When we consider for a moment what 
would occur, to-day, if any one should propose to preach in 
a Roman Catholic church after renouncing Catholicism, or 
in an Episcopal church after renouncing Episcopacy, or 
even in a Unitarian church after going over to Buddhism, 
we can infer what the position of Paul and Barnabas and 
Silas must have been when the Jewish synagogue was freely 
open to them for three months at a time. We cannot for- 
get, either, how Paul, according to Acts, when brought be- 
fore the Jewish Council at Jerusalem, instead of proclaim- 
ing himself a Christian, as we expect of him, cries out, 
“ Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Phari- 
see: of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question.”§ Remember, too, the instances in Acts, where 
Paul is represented as anxious to keep Jewish feasts and 
vows, as though still a Jewish worshipper; |} and the still 
~~ ® Acts xiii, 46. See also xviii.6; xxvili.28. $= |  f Actsxiv.1._ 
t Acts xix. 8, 9. § Acts xxiii. 6. 
|| Acts xviii. 21 ; xx. 16; xxi. 26; I. Cor. xvi. 8. 
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greater number of cases which I cannot quote, but which 
are very striking, where he declares that he has not in any 
way offended Jewish traditions, but “believes all things 
which are written in the law and the prophets.”* With 
some reason, then, does Paul say to the Romans: “ Do we 
then make void the law? God forbid: yea, we establish 
the law”; ¢ or to the Corinthians: “ Are they Hebrews? So 
am I. Are they Israelites? So am I. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? So am I”;¢ or to the Philippians, in the last 
letter, perhaps, which he wrote, “If any man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more,” etc.§ 
With some reason, too, does the Epistle of- James begin 
with the words: “To the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad, greeting”; || and the Book of Revelation speaks of 
those (in the church in Smyrna) “who say they are Jews, 
and are not.” 

If the question is asked, now, what the condition of 
things actually was, or in what sense, in spite of all that has 
been pointed out, Paul could use the word “church,” and 
speak of the “ church at Corinth” or the “ churches in Gala- 
tia,” ** there is a single passage which, I venture to suggest, 
casts more light upon the situation than many chapters. In 
the Epistle of James are the words (wrongly translated in 
the common version), “ If there come into your synagogue 
a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel,” etc.t¢+ At this 
time, then, Christian places of worship could be spoken of, 
even by Christians themselves, as “synagogues.” {{ Why 
not picture them as actually synagogues? Other Jewish 
parties and sects had theirs,$§ even the Essenes who refused 
to take part in the temple service.|||| Why may not this 
new sect, whose only distinctive feature was the rejection of 
circumcision and the recognition of the Galilean prophet, 
have continued for years Jewish worshippers, with a syna- 


* Acts xxii. 3; xxiv. 14, 20, 21; xxv. 8; xxvi. 6,7, 22; xxviii. 17, 20. 

+t Rom. iii. 31. tI. Cor. xi. 22. 

§ Phil. iii. 4,5. Compare also Rom. xi. 1; Eph. ii. 12; Gal. iv. 28. | James i. 1 
q Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9; vii. 4-8 ; xxi. 12; also, L Peter ii. 12; ILI. John 7. 

** TI. Cor. i. 2; x. 32; Gal. i. 2, 13, 14. tt James ii. 2. 

tt Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9. §§ Acts vi. 9. 

ii Hausrath’s New Testament Times, i. 156, 159 ; Bleek’s Hebraerbrief, p. 60. 
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gogue and (like the Essenes) a ritual of theirown?* What 
looks to us at this distance like a sudden and absolute break 
may well have been —indeed, must have been, even in the 
ease of such as Paul —a gradual and prolonged separation. 
Evidently, it was impossible, even for those of clearest 
vision, to see at once all that was involved in the new faith, 
how far the separation must go, what might be kept and 
what must be resigned,— impossible to see at once that the 
movement meant not another sect, but a new religion. In 
a word, if our Scriptures are to be credited, Christianity did 
not assume a distinct organized form till after the death of 
the apostle to the Gentiles. Until then, it was content to 
remain in the mother church. It was a Jewish sect,— the 
sect of the Nazarenes.t| As Paul himself says: “After the 
way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the law 
and in the prophets.” ¢ 

This single fact, as it seems to me, shows, when duly con- 
sidered, how idle it is to look for the full-grown religious 
doctrines of to-day in the beliefs of the primitive church,—a 
church which had not yet assumed an independent position 
of its own. To make the picture complete, however, or as 
nearly complete as our scanty records allow, let us ask our- 
selves what the special doctrine was which distinguished the 
sect of the Nazarenes from their fellow Jews. 

They believed that Jesus of Nazareth, who had been cru- 
cified as a malefactor, was the Christ. He had not really 
died. God had loosed the pains of death, and placed him 
on his right hand, whence he was soon to return, to estab- 
lish upon earth his heavenly kingdom. How literally and 
vividly this coming of the Messiah was expected I have 
already shown. I recur to it now only to give it its place 
among the primitive conceptions of the Christian faith. 

“From that time,” says the Gospel of Matthew, “ Jesus 
began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.”§ When we use the words “ kingdom 





 *See Meyer on James ii. 2. t Acts xxiv. 5; xxviii. 22, 
t Acts xxiv, 14. Comp. Renan, Evangiles, chap. xxiv. ; Wellhausen’s History of 
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of heaven” or “kingdom of God,” we mean, of course, by it 
the reign of righteousness and truth in the soul,—a king- 
dom not to be established in an hour, but only by the grad- 
ual winning of souls, in the course of ages it may be, to 
the love of holiness. A noble conception, certainly ; a per- 
fectly legitimate application for us to make to-day of the 
gospel words; the only sense, indeed, in which the words 
can now have any force at all. The question is, however, 
not how we use them, but how they were used then; and, 
in this respect, the gospel writers would seem to leave no 
doubt that they have in mind a terrestrial kingdom. That 
Jesus might have been misunderstood by both evangelists 
and disciples cannot be denied; but, if so on this point, 
‘then on all. To set aside the obvious meaning of words 
here is to make them doubtful everywhere. It saves the 
records at a single point by destroying their trustworthiness 
at every point,— too great a cost by far. What have the 
Gospel writers, then, to say? “Verily, I say unto you,” 
says Jesus, according to Matthew, “ There be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” * _ 

Asking ourselves what this “kingdom” is, we remember 
that immediately after Jesus had proclaimed himself the 
Messiah there “came to him the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren” (according to Mark, James, and John themselves), 
“desiring a certain thing of him,— Grant that these my two 
sons may sit, the one on thy right hand the other on the 
left, in thy kingdom.” + A startling request, certainly; in- 
conceivable to us, yet not inconceivable or startling then. 
Certainly, there is no rebuke of what seems to us the mate- 
rialistic notions involved in it. The selfishness, the cupidity, 
of the disciples, receives its full due in the beauty and dig- 
nity of Christ’s reply, but not the literalism. He does not 
say, “ You have mistaken my thought, and turned my spirit- 
ual ideal into an earthly one”: he says, “ To sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give, but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Re- 
member, too, the request of Peter, and the answer which he 





 @ Matt, xvi. 28 ; also, x. 23, + Matt, xx, 20, 21. 
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received: “ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed thee; 
what shall we have therefore? And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in 
the regeneration [new age] when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.” * 

I will not give further illustrations. I only ask, How 
likely is it that a generation which lived thus in the hourly 
expectation of the coming of the Christ, the great day of 
judgment, and the end of the world, should take much 
thought of later generations? So far from establishing a 
church or working out a theology for these later times, it 
does not seem even to have occurred to them to preserve 
any records of their early faith or any written memoranda 
of the events of their Master’s career. Why should they, 
indeed, or why organize for the future, if the established 
order of things was to come to an end, and life everlasting 
to begin at once? A contemporary of Paul, the author of 
the Apocalypse, more definite in his visions of the future, 
interposed one thousand years between the coming of the 
Lord and the final catastrophe, in which the heavens and 
earth were to be destroyed. But even this period of grace, 
we must remember, however distant it seemed to him, has 
long ago elapsed. At the utmost, therefore, the apostolic 
dreams of the future were shut into what seems to us a very 
narrow space. To expect from them a system of doctrines 
for use eighteen hundred years after the end of the world 
and eight hundred years after “death and hell had been cast 
into the lake of fire” would be obviously unfair.+ 

You will understand that I am not impugning in any 
way the value of the moral or spiritual ideals which Jesus 
brought into the world. The fact that his truth has proved 
such a mighty power, and that the world has not yet out- 
grown it, would of itself rise up to refute any attempt to 


* Matt. xix. 27-29. Compare Luke xxiii. 29. See also Matt. xiii. 39-50 ; xxiv. 34. 
t For ideas springing from this faith, compare I. Peter iii. 19 ; iv. 6, 
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belittle his real teachings. To say that the form of a truth 
is antiquated is not to pronounce the truth itself so. Truth 
must forever clothe itself in the garments of its age. The 
loftiest and most spiritual thought, by whomsoever uttered, 
can only speak the language of its times. To the real lover 
of truth, religious or secular, its antique form is part of its 
beauty and its worth. 

For those who revolt at these suggestions, it will always 
remain possible to assert that Jesus was misunderstood by 
his disciples; nor can any one, in the nature of the case, 
refute them. For myself, however, with all recognition of 
the sentiment involved in the question, this essay points 
out the only adequate or conclusive result. Jesus lived in 
the first century, not in the nineteenth. Though he belongs 
now to all the ages, he belonged then to his alone. How 
could it be otherwise? How can any soul, even the greatest, 
detach itself from its age, or shape its thoughts in any but 
the current conceptions of the hour? The greater the man, 
indeed, the more proud is he of his age, the more does he 
owe to it, the more loyal and faithful is he to its ideals. To 
say that he is in advance of his generation means only that 
he thinks out its thoughts to higher issues, and sees in its 
visions their deeper significance. Least of all can he be 
torn from his age, who, so far from despising it, declared, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” * 

Part of the teachings of law and prophet, part indeed of 
the very substance of the hour’s thought, was the terrestrial 
kingdom of the Messiah. Into this framework must all 
moral conceptions fit themselves as best they might. Nor 
have we any right to pronounce this so ignoble a concep- 
tion as our modern notions would make it. The dignity 
of a truth is measured not by what has followed, but by 
what preceded it. What would be for us a backward 
step was once, perhaps, a mighty step forward. What was 
this vision of an earthly reign of the Christ? or what 
would it become at the hands of a creative religious genius? 
It was believing in a divine kingdom on earth, in the ideal 
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made real here and now; not waiting for an unknown fut- 
ure, not thrusting the presence of God beyond the skies or 
beyond the limits of time, but expecting it at once. If God 
is king, why not? If the earth is his footstool, why not? 
If we are his children, why not? The modern world, dull 
of spiritual apprehension, its expectations chilled by long 
waiting, its faith enfeebled as a thousand and another thou- 
sand years have passed by and no new era has dawned, pro- 
nounces the dream absurd. Shall we rebuke an earlier gen- 
eration, from whom the future still lay concealed, for its 
younger enthusiasm and intenser hope? Is it for us to re- 
buke the great teacher, heir of all his nation’s past and 
aglow with the splendor of his nation’s dreams, for accept- 
ing without a doubt this earthly kingdom; for resolutely 
keeping it here, indeed, instead of banishing it from sight ; 
or for devoting himself to making the terrestrial reign as 
pure and large and spiritual as possible? Shall we blame 
him, in a word, for his too much faith? He believed, and 
therefore he acted; believed the impossible; believed that 
that “generation should not pass away till all be fulfilled.” 
Who was it that said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible to you”? In this faith, he lifted the old ideals 
into a grandeur of which not even an Isaiah had dreamed, 
and filled them so full of throbbing life that they must 
needs reveal from that time forth both their grandeur and 
their limitations. The limitations long ago were passed: 
the grandeur remains. And we, forsooth, in the pride of 
eighteen centuries’ added wisdom, must go back to revile 
the little beginnings in which our grander glimpse of the 
future, if grander it be, found its birth. 

“ Found its birth,” I say. Does this seem to you to con- 
cede all that I have been denying to our liberal faith, and 
unsay all that I have been saying? ‘The very thing that 
liberalism claims, you will remind me, is that it seizes the 
essentials of Christianity and lets the non-essentials go; 
uses the old phrases in a new meaning indeed, but in a 
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meaning that has fairly grown out of the primitive thought. 
Was not Christianity itself in this same sense the rational- 
ism of its day? If we, then, hold the same place to-day, 
why may we not claim to be the truest representatives of 
the primitive faith? 

Unquestionably we may, I reply, provided we are content 
to represent the spirit of the early faith, and say nothing 
about beliefs; and provided, too, we do represent its spirit. 
The very question before us, however, is as to our theology 
as compared with New Testament theology. When we 
speak of drawing our faith from the New Testament, the 
world understands thereby a correspondence between our 
beliefs and those. Then the question arises, both in the 
interest of honesty and in that of historic fact, how far a doc- 
trine which in the course of ages has grown out of an ancient 
truth, without being consciously present to those who held 
it, can claim to be identical with the primitive truth. Are 
we to father upon Paul and the apostles religious ideas, 
which, however legitimately deduced from their teachings, 
they would no more have comprehended than if those ideas 
had been uttered in English or French ? 

Claim, if you will, to come nearer than the rest of Chris- 
tendom to the spirit of the New Testament and the example 
of the Master himself. But then so do others claim this, 
too. So do the rankest socialists of the day,— the Georges 
and McGlynns, deniers of all rights of landed property. So 
does Count Tolstoi, refusing to the authorities of State the 
right to enforce their laws by armies or police. You must 
take many claimants into account, if you once take this 
ground; and I leave you to settle the poor dispute as best 
you may. For one, I will none of it. The faith of to-day 
is the birth of to-day, proving itself worthy of its Christian 
past only by holding as loyally to its own best thoughts. 
The Gospels and Epistles, the Acts, and even the Apoca- 
lypse are good enough for me, just as they are, without 
being forced to sign the creed or echo the confession of a 
single nineteenth century church. To regard them as the 
source from which our best beliefs have sprung is one thing: 
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to pack our beliefs into them, or insist that they shall speak 
our speech, is quite another. For the New Testament to 
carry on its pages the thousand different and utterly incon- 
gruous meanings which are attributed to them would be a 
miracle surpassing any in holy writ. It is a poor fight to 
determine which has the greater right to find itself there, 
liberal or orthodox, Protestant or Catholic. Better con- 
fess, once for all, that none are there. All such claims are 
equally invalid from Augustine or Luther to Tolstoi. Read 
Tolstoi, and be told that the whole gospel of Jesus is given 
in Matthew v., 39,— “I say unto you, That ye resist not the 
evil one”; read Luther, and be told that the whole gospel 
is in Romans iii., 28,—“ Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law’’; read 
Augustine, and be told that the entire Christian creed is in 
Romans ix., 15,— “I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion”; read, finally, any of our liberal theologians, 
and be told that all Christianity is summarized in Mark xii., 
80, 31,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,...and thy neighbor as thyself”: and you will 
begin to understand the wisdom of seeking the theology of 
the nineteenth century or the sixteenth or the fourth in the 
records of the first. 

What relation, then, it remains to ask, has our theology 
with that of Jesus and the apostles? What right, on this 
showing, has our own or any existing denomination (for not 
one resembles in the least the mother church in Jerusalem) 
to the name of Christian? Our theology, I reply, holds at 
closest the same relation to the primitive faith that the 
French language holds to the Latin, or our own English 
tongue to the old Aryan speech which our remote ancestors 
brought with them from the forests of Asia into the forests 
of Europe. But Christianity, as I understand it, is not a 
theology: it is a religion. You will understand that I have 
not called in question for a moment the vital importance to 
the world of the real faith of Jesus. I will not stop to com- 
pliment the New Testament; yet you know, without my 
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saying so, that the points which I have touched leave wholly 
aside the broad moral affirmations, the profound spiritual 
conceptions, which constitute the real worth of Christianity. 
These beliefs on which I have been forced to dwell (the 
theology of that far-off hour),— of what conceivable value are 
they to mankind, beside a single one of the lofty religious 
ideas, falling by the waysides of Galilee, which are still guid- 
ing the world? Far behind these beliefs, or beneath them, 
is the real Christianity ; the spiritual movement which those 
holy souls unconsciously initiated, and to which all belong 
who are swept into its current. 

But who is to decide, then, on this generous interpreta- 
tion, between the true Christianity and the false, or deter- 
mine which of the existing theologies is nearest the original 

type,— a question which has by no means lost its old inter- 
' est even among ourselves to-day. Who, indeed? Not you, 
I trow, or I. Not any church or synod, either, which have 
tried their hands so often, with so slender success. Only 
one earthly tribunal that I am aware of is equal to this 
great task,—the tribunal of time. Give time. Wait till 
truth and falsehood have had it out together; and you may 
be very sure that truth will survive, while falsehood will 
vanish from the earth. There is no room for falsehood 
here. Give time, with its growing wisdom, its deeper in- 
sights, its broader and unbiassed judgments; and our narrow 
and partisan decisions will then seem wholly superfluous. 

Religion a growth; Christianity, like all religions, an his- 
toric movement, originating in the mighty faith of the souls 
which initiated it, advancing through the grandeur of its 
primitive ideals, shaping itself anew with each succeeding 
age, receiving accretions from every side, assuming a thou- 
sand forms which in time prove transient and perishable, 
a thousand more which have in them the vitality of still 
further development,— this seems to me the only definition 
of Christianity which identifies the Christian Church of 
to-day with those who gathered two thousand years ago in 
the upper chamber in Jerusalem. If this is not Christian- 
ity, then Christianity, so far as I can see, no longer exists 
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at all. Under this description, how futile are all disputes 
between existing bodies, or parties within those bodies, as 
to which is to be the greatest in the coming kingdom! 
There is no power to determine. Wait till to-morrow, and 
every child can tell you: ask to-day, and no one is wise 
enough to say. There we must be content to leave that 
burning question. 

And so, to bring my long essay to its close, that theology, 
whether liberal or orthodox, deserves best the name of 
Christianity which gives best and most honest utterance to 
whatever spiritual thoughts have grown, after eighteen cen- 
turies, out of the primitive Christian belief and life. It is 
the theology which is most loyal to the faith of to-day. It 
is that which follows most unreservedly its own highest 
ideals. 


IIl.— RECENT NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH H. THAYER. 


“ What documents of the New Testament are in evidence as to 
the earliest Christian faith ?” 


Premising that the question seems to assume that the docu- 
ments comprising our New Testament differ so widely in date 
as to involve substantial difference in doctrine, and that the 
doctrine exhibited in the earlier writings is presumably the 
purer; and confessing his inability to detect so wide a diversity 
in the teaching of the several Canonical books as amounts to a 
substantial difference in faith, or to adduce new evidence suffi- 
cient to fix the date of any New Testament document now in 
dispute,— the essayist proceeded to devote the hour to a review 
of recent critical inquiry into the origin and contents of our 
New Testament books, glancing incidentally at some of the out- 
standing problems. 

He first gave a sketch of the rise of the so-called Tiabingen 
School, its aims, its principles, its conclusions; vindicated the 
legitimacy of its inquiry, as well as the learning, acuteness, and 
constructive ingenuity it displayed; recognized its quickening 
influence upon Biblical study; and proceeded to specify sundry 
particulars in which its theory is so evidently partial and inad- 
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equate that it has been generally abandoned. Among these were 
its propensity to exaggerate the Biblical indications of divergence 
between the apostles Peter and Paul, and to disregard the indi- 
cations on the other side; its neglect of the massive common 
element, the great basis of the Christian faith, underlying all 
superficial and temporary divergences; its arbitrary rejection as 
ungenuine of Epistles which are too early attested and of too 
undogmatic a character to fall in with its “tendency” theory; 
its lack of evidence for the existence of a compacted and definite 
body of tenets such as it styles Ebionitism, and makes the 
mother church of the Jews; its inability to show that “Catholic 
Christianity ” is a patchwork, made up of the concessions and 
compromises of rival parties; and, especially, its quiet assump- 
tion of the great thing to be explained, by giving us an account 
of the development, the growth, of Christianity, and leaving us 
unsatisfied about its birth. Moreover, had the theory of Baur 
and his school been correct, new discoveries and further study 
would have tended to corroborate it; but the result has been 
quite the contrary. This was shown at some length by an ac- 
count of the Marcion controversy, of the discovery of the miss- 
ing portions of the Epistle of Barnabas and of the Clementine 
Homilies, of the recovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and of the 
publication of the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 

Baur’s theory having perished, the absence of any substitute 
theory dividing the world of Biblical scholarship into two hostile 
camps was held to be favorable to the unbiassed prosecution of 
critical inquiry. And, when the independent investigators shall 
have reached settled and accepted conclusions respecting the 
various problems which each several document presents, it will 
be time to attempt to combine those conclusions. into a composite 
and consistent whole, with some prospect of succe:s. Till then 
we may wisely disregard a priori and speculative “history,” so 
called. 

In reviewing these inquiries, which fall naturally into two 
main classes,— namely, internal and external, or those relating to 
the structure and contents of a document and those relating to the 
facts of its history —attention was called to the error of ascrib- 
ing to the authors of the New Testament a foresight of the uses 
to which it has been put, and thus confounding God’s providence 
with man’s purpose; and also to the. danger of Mistaken views 
respecting the relation which the New Testament writings 
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actually sustained to the faith of early believers. The Church 
produced the books, not the books the Church; and they were 
written for immediate needs, and with no thought of subsequent 
generations. It was only as the lips of those who from the first 
had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word were sealed in 
death, or as the growing and scattering company of believers 
passed beyond their personal visitation, that the written memo- 
rials, especially of the authoritative words of the common Lord 
and Master, gradually took on a distinctive value. Hence it is 
over-hasty and unhistorical to conclude that because a Gospel, for 
example, is not certainly quoted, it was either non-existent, or, if 
known, regarded as ungenuine. Moreover, it must be considered 
that indications of the early use of a book in themselves slight 
gain in argumentative strength as they increase in number. 
They uphold and corroborate one another. 

In reference to the Gospels, the essay emphasized the impor- 
tance of looking at them from the right point of view, maintain- 
ing that their primary aim is didactic rather than historic : — 


They present to us Jesus as the Christ, the divinely 
commissioned Redeemer. Any soul may put his claims 
to the proof for itself. When it has thus come into posses- 
sion of the light and life and blessedness which he imparts, 
it has made of the record its legitimate use. From it as 
from an unfailing source, it will draw ever fresh incentive 
and strength for both faith and life. But this edificatory 
aim and use of the record is quite above and independent 
of the perplexities which the study of it may disclose to 
the historic critic. How do these varying accounts stand 
related to one another and to their sources; are similar 
events and parables originally one and the same or are 
they independent, and what was the primary historic set- 
ting of each; are varying but substantially identical say- 
ings of our Lord repetitions by him or modifications by 
the reporters; how far are the peculiar discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel (the only one of the four, by the way, 
which professes to come to us directly from an eye-witness) 
due to characteristics of Jesus left unrecorded by the other 
evangelists, and how far are they attributable to the fructi- 
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fying power of his words on the thought of the writer; how 
shall we frame these fragmentary and sometimes discre- 
pant materials into a consistent and complete history of our ° 
Lord’s earthly career? Such are the problems with which 
criticism must occupy itself,— problems most delicate, com- 
plicated, in some respects unique. Gradually, in one par- 
‘ticular after another, is painstaking and unprejudiced study 
finding its reward in a better enucleation of the historic 
facts. The distant consummation of its task it may possi- 
bly one day embody in a scientific Life of Christ, a 
work which, in our present stage of knowledge, is an impos- 
sibility. But our Gospels were not composed to aid the 
critic in writing the life of Christ, but to enable every 
receptive and loyal soul to live the life of Christ in this 
mortal body. The critic has his province and his rights; 
but so, too, and above all, has the believer. Properly de- 
fined, there is no antagonism between them; nay, the best 
conditions meet when the two functions are combined in 
one and the same person. But to assume that the Gospels 
are primarily historic in their aim is to mislead the critic, 
on the one hand, and to perplex the Christian, on the other. 


After speaking of the stimulus given to internal criticism by 
the discovery of the “Teaching,” and the problem of its relation 
to the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions, the Apos- 
tolic Church Order, the Epistle of Barnabas, etc., the essayist 
added: — 


In the light of such proofs of the composite character of 
early extra-Biblical documents, we ought not to be surprised 
that ingenuity has been quickened to analyze one or an- 
other of the New Testament writings, and ascribe it to di- 
verse authors. The recently renewed attempt, indeed, to 
dissect the leading Epistles of Paul has found little favor 
in any quarter, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the case. But Vischer’s theory of the composite struct- 
ure of the Apocalypse — although cautious scholars hesitate 
to give it the generous approval accorded it by the enthusi- 
astic Harnack — certainly has some claim to plausibility ; 
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not to mention, also, the increasing favor accorded to the 
opinion that, in the evangelic accounts of the consummate 
Messianic advent, antecedent Jewish descriptions of the 
Parousia have been incorporated. Now, neither these 
theories, nor any others, ought to be accepted without due 
examination, which would be out of place here. But it is 
important that the possibility of the final establishment of 
some such opinion should find itself at home in our con- 
ception of the nature of the Canonical books. Indeed, when 
we reflect upon the matter, we see that it is not only not im- 
probable, but, on the contrary, highly natural for the apostle 
John, for instance, or Christ himself, to take up and spirit- 
ualize,— that is to say, Christianize,- contemporary apoca- 
lyptic and Messianic notions; as natural as that both should 
employ the vernacular of the men whom they addressed. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that, if the Apocalypse be 
composed largely of prior Jewish documents re-edited in a 
Christian spirit and for Christian use, the alleged crass and 
earthly tone of the book as compared with the developed 
spirituality of the Fourth Gospel ceases to be an argument 
against the genuineness of the latter,—or, indeed, of either. 


In speaking of the progress and the problems of Biblical theol- 
ogy, the essayist dwelt on the importance of the study of the 
period intervening between the Old Testament and the New, 
and our need of knowledge respecting the modifications which 
Jewish thought underwent through the Dispersion, particularly 
in eontact with Greek thought at Alexandria and with the later 
Stoicism. The early relations of Jewish Christians, also, to their 
kindred in regions outside of Palestine is a subject on which 
fuller information is greatly to be desired. We subjoin, in con- 
clusion, several paragraphs from the latter part of his address: — 


This last-named topic [namely, the relations subsisting 
between the early Christians and extra-Palestinian Jews] is 
one, by the by, which comes into prominence in the attempt 
to determine the destination and date of the Epistle of 
James. The Tibingen critics, of course, were forward to 
find the key to the Epistle in the discussion (in chap. ii.) re- 
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specting the relation between faith and works, which was 
held by them to be an intentional traversing of the teaching 
of Paul, and so confirmatory of their theory of the antago- 
nism which preceded Catholic Christianity. The spiritual 
conception of the law which pervades the Epistle, to be 
sure, does not harmonize with the Jewish type of Christian- 
ity which they assume to have been prevalent in the Pau- 
line period: hence they hold this document to be a pseudony- 
mous composition of a later date, in the name of the Lord’s 
brother. The traditional interpretation, too, has been prone 
to find the kernel of the Epistle in that same vindication of 
the necessity of works to a living faith, and to regard it as 
aimed at a perversion of the Pauline doctrine that faith 
alone justifies. But a more painstaking and independent 
study of both the sacred writers causes it to be more and 
more doubted whether there is any conscious connection 
between them. Beneath identity of terms marked differ- 
ences of thought become apparent. The faith which Paul 
exalts is a different thing from the faith James disparages. 
The works the latter demands are not the “ works of the 
law,” which with Paul are less than nought. The justifica- 
tion of which he speaks is not the gracious acquittal which 
brings peace to the guilty conscience, but the authentication 
of the soul’s condition, and thus may as philosophically be 
ascribed by James to a man’s “ works” as it is by Jesus to 
a man’s “ words.” Other terms which these apostolic writers 
have in common were derived, apparently, by both from 
their Jewish training or the current speech of their time. 
The opening address of the Epistle—‘“to the Twelve 
Tribes in the Dispersion,” — which has been to many schol- 
ars so perplexing that they have resorted to a semi-figura- 
tive or spiritual interpretation of the words, is coming to 
be taken again in its literal verity; and the opinion is gain- 
ing adherents that we have in this clear-cut ethical Epistle 
one of the earliest products of the Christian faith, com- 
posed before the fruitful work of Paul among the Gentiles, 
and while the converts to the new faith dwelt as yet in out- 
ward unity, at least in extra-Palestinian communities, in the 
midst of their kinsmen of the earlier dispensation. 
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Biblical theology is proving a potent corrective of one- 
sided and partial views of apostolic teaching. One result 
of the decisive appeal which Protestantism makes to Script- 
ure has been a tendency to exaggerate its utterances on 
the particular point to which controversy or the needs of 
the moment gave prominence. This tendency to over- 
emphasis showed itself at the outset, with Luther and his 
doctrine of faith. It has done much to foster fragmentary, 
and in so far erroneous, opinions respecting Biblical doctrine. 
To this day, the name of Paul is chiefly suggestive to many 
minds of the doctrine of justification, although his discus- 
sion of it is nearly confined to the kindred Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians ; to other minds, of the necessity 
of faith, although it is Paul who gives us the panegyric on 
love as the essential and peerless grace; to still others, of 
the Adamic connection and original sin, although he speaks 
of the matter but twice in all his writings. 

The same exaggeration underlies the assumption that 
because a Biblical writer is explicit, even urgent, in the 
presentation of a certain truth on one occasion, he must 
be so on other occasions; and prompts to the hasty infer- 
ence that Epistles are not from his pen in which little or 
no trace is found of what are called his “favorite ideas.” 
Exemption from the supposed necessity of upholding a fore- 
gone conclusion is having a wholesome effect on exegesis 
in this respect. We are beginning to get a more impartial 
and well-balanced exposition of the contents of the several 
writings. Their variety is securing general recognition ; 
as, for example (to specify but a single familiar particular), 
the diverse senses in which they use such a word as “ faith.” 

Moreover, a decided growth in religious ideas can be 
traced within the compass of the volume. Such a term as 
“kingdom of heaven,” for instance, we find to be used now 
in an outward and temporal reference, now in an inward 
and spiritual; to denote in one place something present, 
and in another something future; to designate now the 
divine rule which was to be set up on earth in the person 
of the Messiah, and again the heavenly felicity into which 
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death will usher the believer. The time is drawing near, 
it is to be hoped, when professed Biblical scholars will 
cease to reiterate the statement that because Paul, agreeably 
to his early education, expected the speedy personal return 
of Jesus to consummate his reign, he therefore was still held 
in the gross earthly conceptions of his Jewish contempora- 
ries,— a statement which forgets his own express definition 
of the kingdom of God as consisting in “ righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv., 17); a defi- 
nition as thoroughly defecated as the most advanced and 
spiritual believer can desire. 

This many-sidedness of the New Testament theology to 
which a patient and dispassionate exegesis is opening the 
eyes of Biblical students finds ‘confirmation from history. 
One of the chief surprises occasioned by the lately dis- 
covered “Teaching” was due to the extreme meagreness 
of its doctrinal contents,— little or nothing of the rich theo- 
logical materials given us in the writings of John and Paul. 
We have, to be sure, the use of the threefold name in the 
baptismal formula; thanks for the life and knowledge and 
faith and immortality made known through Jesus; refer- 
ences to the history of the passion in the broken bread and 
the eucharistic cup of the general assembly on the Lord’s 
Day, and also in the observance of Wednesday and Friday 
as days of fasting; prayers for the perfecting of the church 
in love and its gathering together from the four winds into 
the kingdom of God; the expectation of the resurrection 
of the dead and of the coming of the Lord; but little 
besides. Nothing of sin and its expiation, of the person 
and work of Christ and his relation to the Father, or of 
the other lofty speculations which have formed the chief 
staple of later theology. As has been well said, “It does 
not fit into any creed or ritual or church polity or church 
party of the present day” (Schaff, Teaching, etc., p. 14). 
Yet, on the other hand, its distinctively Christian character 
none can dispute. And it, should be allowed to re-enforce 
the suggestions, started by the open-eyed study of the New 
Testament writings themselves, respecting the wide range 
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of intellectual belief, the multifarious forms of theological 
thought which the epithet “Christian” may legitimately 
cover. 

Within a few years, a type of New Testament criticism, 
if such it may be called, has become prominent in Holland, 
which is not without its advocates in English. Its starting- 
point is historical agnosticism. It holds that we can neither 
assert’ nor deny that Christianity had its origin with the 
Jewish zealot crucified under Pontius Pilate. We have no 
trustworthy historical data for forming a judgment in the 
case. The Evangelists plainly make him out to be some- 
thing more than man: we moderns can believe in nothing 
of the sort. Nay, according to the Gospels themselves, he 
is a compound of incongruities. Not only is the picture of 
him given in the Fourth Gospel at variance with that given 
in the other three, but even the Synoptists combine in their 
portraiture incompatible characteristics. At one moment 
he maintains the complete and permanent validity of the 
law, at another disparages it by word and act; now he ap- 
pears in the fury of a zealot castigating the desecration of 
the temple, now claims to be himself something superior to 
the temple; he commands his follower at one time to buy a 
sword, and then deprecates the use of it; is more than half 
ready to accept the honors belonging to the Messiah, yet 
passively perishes rather than vindicate his claims. And, 
over and above all contradictory details, it is fundamentally 
illogical to regard Jesus as a normal development of the ex- 
clusivism of the religion of Israel, and at the same time 
as the founder of anti-Jewish universalism such as dis- 
tinguishes Christianity. Now, the only means of extricat- 
ing ourselves from this jungle of contradictions, it is held, 
is to sunder faith and history. Historical questions must 
be remanded to the schools, to make of them what they 
can. The believer, unconcerned about the debate, may 
render his loyalty to the ideal Christ, the embodiment of 
all that is truest and purest and best that the race has yet 
attained. In doing so, he is but carrying out a principle 
recognized by intelligent Christians the world over. For, 
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notwithstanding the talk occasionally heard from enthusi- 
asts and novelists about reproducing “Primitive” Chris- 
tianity, every thoughtful man acknowledges that the Chris- 
tianity of one age is a development from that of preceding 
ages. The most which the most orthodox apologete claims 
for his belief and practice is that it is the legitimate expan- 
sion of the germinant spiritual thought and life of Christ. 

The criticism of this theory it would not now be. perti- 
nent for me to enter on. How the “ideal” Christ can be 
truthfully declared to have “left us an example”; how, if 
he be the mere sum of abstractions, he can longer have the 
constraining power of actual and concrete goodness; how a 
Christianity of such a bloodless sort can be fairly said to 
have entered this world eighteen hundred years ago, and not 
rather to be “as old as the creation”; how it ever came to 
be attributed to this unknown Jesus, when the names of bis 
primitive biographers, the authors of the parables and the 
Sermon on the Mount, have perished; how the ancient 
Greek and Roman world, that by wisdom knew not God 
and took little interest in the theocratic conqueror whom 
the Jews told of as their Messiah, were ever brought to 
bow the knee to “ideal goodness” in the guise of a crucified 
and risen redeemer; how a faith which has come down to 
us through the centuries leaning upon Christmas and Easter, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as commemorating historic 
verities, is henceforth to walk the air; how the stream which 
has run down through the ages has by running got strength 
enough to go alone, and dispense henceforward with the 
fountain,— these and other problems every one inclined to 
harbor the theory described must be left to think out for 
himself. 

Not so far removed, however, from this theory as to 
make our transition to it abrupt is the view presented 
with wonderful winsomeness in that phenomenal book, The 
Kernel and the Husk. The author’s philosophy may be 
judged of from his statement that, “to have a genuine trust 
in God, it is almost necessary [note the ‘almost’] that we 
should believe in the existence of a Satan.” His object is to 
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vindicate — and that, too, from the New Testament — a “ non- 
miraculous Christianity,” which embraces in the main the 
tenets of the English Church. To accomplish this object, 
even after resorting to critical conjectures and an unbibli- 
cal distinction between “miracles” and “mighty works,” 
he is more than once constrained to adopt interpretations 
which unfortunately recall Hermann’s remark about get- 
ting rid of the evangelical miracles by performing exegeti- 
cal miracles; and his attitude towards the evangelists may 
be not unjustly summed up by saying that he holds them 
to give credible testimony about truths, but not about facts, 
is ready to believe them when they tell about heavenly 
things, but not when they tell about earthly things. 
Whether such an exposition of Christianity will tend to 
transform “the doubters of this generation” into “the 
believers of the next,” I must again leave every one to judge 
for himself. But the book is not only an admirable piece of 
literary workmanship,— as indeed might be expected from its 
reputed author,— but exhales throughout the genuine Chris- 
tian aroma, is pervaded unmistakably by the distinctive 
characteristics of the Christian faith, and so affords us an 
illustration of the diverse operations of that one and the 
self-same Spirit, which may well put us on our guard against 
excessive “vigor and rigor” of method in determining 
what was and what was not “the earliest Christian faith.” 
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IV.— ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY PROF. D. G. LYON. 


Résumé of Essay entitled “Bearings of Assyriology on the 
Old Testament.” 


Assyriology is the science devoted to the study of the 
ancient Babylonian-Assyrian civilization. The two chief 
centres of this civilization in historic times were Babylon 
and Nineveh. The advance of the science has been very 
rapid in our day, and the picture is now becoming so clear 
that we find the civilization of the Mesopotamian, Valley to 
be a rival of the Egyptian in antiquity and in complexity. 
The thousands of inscribed tablets in particular tell in the 
language of the people the wonderful story of that ancient 
culture. Shadowy names now become real. Great charac- 
ters, who have been covered with legend, now assume their 
real place in the history of civilization. What the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians committed to parchment and papyrus 
seems to have perished forever; but the stone slabs and the 
clay tablets have preserved for us great periods of the na- 
tional history, and allow us to gain an astonishing outlook 
over the multiform social and private life. 

The most interesting period of this civilization, and the 
one best known to us, is from 900 to 500 B.C. This was 
also the most important period in the political and religious 
life of the Israelites, and it was the time in which Israel 
came into closest relations with Assyria and Babylonia. 

In a subject so large as the Bearings of Assyriology on the 
Old Testament, nothing more than a general survey is possi- 
ble in the limits of an hour. The subject itself, however, 
is one of prime importance. Prof. Schrader, the eminent 
Assyriologist of Berlin, has devoted to its treatment a large 
volume, now being translated into English; while Prof. 
Cheyne, of Oxford, has shown in his admirable commentary 
on Isaiah how indispensable for the interpretation of the 
prophets are the results of Assyrian research. Besides the 
history and the prophets, the traditions in the first chapters 
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of Genesis, the Book of Psalms, and the Hebrew ritual, all 
receive illustration or explanation from Assyriology. These 
various topics must pass in hasty review. 

I. The Traditions.— The most striking parallel exists be- 
tween the Hebrew narratives of a deluge and an Assyrian 
version of the same event. In the Assyrian literature, the 
deluge story is not an independent narrative, but is an epi- 
sode in a great Babylonian epic. From the Chaldean priest 
Berosus, it has long been known that such a story existed 
among the Babylonians; but.it was only about fifteen years 
ago that the first cuneiform fragments of the story were dis- 
covered by the lamented George Smith among the clay tab- 
lets of the British Museum. Now, chiefly through the labors 
of Mr. Smith, we have large parts of the epic, and the deluge 
episode almost entire. Here is not the place to describe 
either the epic or the episode relating to a deluge. Those 
who desire to see a translation of the whole may be referred 
to Mr. Smith’s book, The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
Most of the divergences of the story from the Hebrew form, 
such as the flourishing polytheism, are easy of explanation. 
The resemblances, however, are so numerous and so striking 
that they can be explained by nothing short of a miracle, 
unless we assume a common origin for the two versions. 
These resemblances include a command by a deity to build 
a vessel, in order to escape a coming deluge; the construc- 
tion of the vessel and pitching it with pitch: storing it with 
food; the entrance of the vessel by the hero, his family, and 
the animals; the bursting forth of torrents of water; the 
complete destruction of all men except those in the vessel ; 
the cessation of the storm and the decrease of the waters ; 
the opening of a window in the vessel; resting of the vessel 
on a mountain; sending forth of birds; departure from the 
vessel ; construction of an altar and offering of a sacrifice on 
the mountain top; the sacrifice a sweet savor to the deity ; 
and apparently also the rainbow, as pledge that no deluge 
should come again. 

Such resemblances suggest the question, Which is the 
older form of the deluge story, that among the Assyrians or 
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that among the Hebrews? Has one of these peoples bor- 
rowed from the other, or have both received the story from 
a common source? The latter is the view of Prof. Dill- 
mann, the eminent exegete of Berlin. But from what 
other source can this story have come to Assyrians and 
Hebrews? Had it come by separate channels from a com- 
mon source, one would hardly expect it to preserve so much 
of sameness in its travels. No one can pronounce this view 
impossible, but it seems to have difficulties not belonging 
to the view that the Hebrews borrowed from the Assyrians 
or vice versa. 

That the Assyrians received the story from the Hebrews 
is out of the question, and needs no argument; for it is 
perhaps maintained by no one. That the borrowing may 
not have taken place in the opposite direction is less evident. 
Probably no one would dissent from this possibility if it 
were said that the story may have come to the West in the 
early Hebrew migrations from the Mesopotamian Valley. 
At a later period, it could easily have come through commer- 
cial relations, or at the time political relations were estab- 
lished between the Hebrews and Assyrians in the ninth 
century B.C., or between the Hebrews and Babylonians in 
the sixth century B.C. The settlement of the date is diffi- 
cult, because we do not know when the Genesis stories of 
a deluge were first written. Our only proof is a negative 
one. Leaving the Genesis passage out of account, we find 
no reference to the deluge or to Noah in any Hebrew writing 
prior to the time of the Babylonian Exile (1. Chron. i., 4; 
Isa. liv., 9; Ezek. xiv., 14, 20.) Of course, the bare silence 
is not proof that the Hebrews did not have the story. But, 
taken in connection with the fact that Exilian prophets 
twice mention Noah, and that the Babylonian version of the 
deluge is essentially the same as the Hebrew, the silence of 
pre-Exilian writers becomes very significant. 

We can now compare also the Assyrian story of a creation 
with the first chapter of Genesis. But here, owing to the 
fragmentary condition of the tablets, the material is not so 
full as in the case of the deluge. According to the Assyrian 
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conception there was at first a state of chaos; and the begin- 
nings of order were the result of the commingling of the 
waters of the male and female principles of the abyss. First, 
the gods came into being. These established the year, and 
appointed the functions of the heavenly bodies. They cre- 
ated also the cattle, the beast of the field, and the creeping 
things of the earth, When more of the creation tablets 
shall be discovered, we may confidently believe that the par- 
allel to the Genesis version will be as close as in the case of 
the deluge story. 

No certain reference to a fall of man has been found in 
the cuneiform literature, though the contrary has been often 
erroneously stated. The materials of this tradition, how- 
ever, are genuine Babylonian. The sacred tree, the serpent, 
the dragon, the struggle between the dragon and the good 
deity Marduk, are prominent features in the Babylonian 
mythology. A scene carved on a seal recalls inevitably the 
story of Eden, although competent authorities no longer 
hold it to represent the temptation of man. The scene is 
that of a tree with fruit, on either side of which two seated 
beings in human shape stretch out their hands as if to pluck 
the fruit, while behind one of the persons a long snake is 
seen. 

Nor has the tower of Babel yet been found in the cunei- 
form writings. We know from Berosus that the Babylo- 
nians had the story; and we can easily understand how it 
might have arisen in connection with some one of the vast 
ruined towers of which we so often read in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
accounts of buildings, and whose proportions are even to-day 
the wonder of the traveller. The diverse languages spoken 
by the many heterogeneous peoples who seem from early 
times to have lived in Mesopotamia might easily have given | 
rise to a belief that the gods had once cursed the Babylo- 
nians with confusion of tongues, and the presence of a great 
ruined tower might have suggested the cause of the curse. 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to repeat 
that nearly all the material of Gen. i—x., seems to come 
from Babylonian soil. One would not deny the great liter- 
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ary skill of the Hebrew editors. But the materials which 
they have fashioned into such exquisite forms are not their 
own production; and Assyriology, in revealing the true 
source, has rendered a great service to students of Genesis. 

Il. The History.— The first and greatest office of Assyriol- 
ogy towards Hebrew history is that it gives a very helpful 
view of the great political movements going on in Western 
Asia from 900 to 500 B.C. This is the period when streams 
of invasion from Nineveh and from Babylon were deluging 
the lands of the Hittites, Damascus, Pheenicia, Philistia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Israel, and Judah. Isaiah’s piercing cry 
(viii., 7, 8) is that of a man who sees everything which he 
loves just on the point of going down in the whirlpool. 
With the book of the inscriptions unsealed, the whole situa- 
‘ tion becomes luminous. We can now march from Nineveh 
with the outgoing army; can see Ahab joining a confederacy 
to oppose them; can look upon the form of Jehu of Israel, 
preserved by the artist’s chisel in the attitude of kissing the 
Assyrian monarch’s foot; can go with the ambassadors bear- 
ing tribute from successive Israelitish and Jewish kings; 
can travel with the hordes of captives in the weary march 
to Assyria and Babylonia; can hear in imagination the con- 
versation of Hezekiah’s daughters as they go to become mem- 
bers of Sennacherib’s harem; can march with Manasseh and 
a Judean contingent to aid Sardanapalus in the subjection 
of Egypt. 

In the light of the monuments, Israelitish history takes 
on new meaning. In the eyes of the contemporary proph- 
ets, Israel and Judah were sent into captivity by Yahweh 
because of their idolatry. According to the monuments, the 
offence of those peoples was political,— an unwillingness to 
bear the yoke of the eastern conquerors. Their fate was 
not different from that imposed on all proud and indepen- 
dence-loving captive peoples. 

A knowledge of the larger political movements, as we 
learn them from the monuments, sometimes gives us an 
insight into the motives of actions recorded in the Old 
Testament. Thus, the letter from the Babylonian king to 
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Hezekiah is represented by the writer of II. Kings (xx., 12) 
as a letter of congratulation that Hezekiah had recovered 
from sickness. Congratulation was the ostensible motive, 
but such is our knowledge of the relation of Babylon to 
Nineveh just at this time that we are justified in seeing as 
the deeper motive an attempt to engage Hezekiah as an ally 
against the king of Assyria. 

The very exact chronology of the Assyrians is of much 
service for fixing the dates of those events which are re- 
corded both in the monuments and in the Old Testament. 
It is well known how difficult it is to combine the Biblical 
data into one chronological system. And yet, for exact 
history, chronology is of first importance. The changes 
made necessary by the new material are not radical. The 
general result is that we have to shorten the period as given 
in the Old Testament between Ahab and the fall of Sama- 
ria (B.C. 722) by about forty-five years. 

Once more, Assyriology not only makes the larger politi- 
cal movements clear and furnishes a secure chronology,.but 
it explains for us a multitude of details, as the Biblical ref- 
erences to Assyrian and Babylonian kings, deities, and cus- 
toms. What trouble the older exegetes had with the royal 
names! These are now perfectly clear. The gods, as Assur, 
Merodach, Nebo, Bel, are almost as familiar from the cunei- 
form literature as Yahweh is from the Biblical. 

Let nothing which I have said create the impression that 
the study of Assyrian casts doubt on the trustworthiness of 
the record of Israel’s history. On the contrary, the monu- 
ments confirm the Old Testament narratives in the most 
wonderful degree. I speak, of course, not of minute details, 
but of the general drift of affairs. Some events receive, 
indeed, a different coloring; but this is natural to writers 
seeing history from a different point of view. Some events 
must be placed in a different decade, but this is no discredit 
to the Biblical narrative; and, when we consider the pre- 
vailing motive in the composition of the old Testament 
history, the change of position in certain narratives is unim- 
portant. The instruction to be found in the course of the 
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national history rather than the sequence of events was the 
prominent thought in the mind of the Biblical writers. 

Ill. The Prophets The prophetical books are perhaps 
the least read portion of the Biblical writings, their obscu- 
rity being the chief reason of this neglect. Yet these are the 
finest productions of the Hebrew mind. What help can 
Assyriology offer, to win for them the attention which their 
merits deserve ? 

The question has been answered in part already. The 
prerequisite to the intelligent reading of a prophet is a 
knowledge of the times when he wrote. For the internal 
affairs of Israel and Judah, we must rely chiefly on the 
prophets themselves and on the historical books of the Old 
Testament. But for the foreign relations, especially the 
relations to Assyria and Babylonia, the monuments offer us 
much help in showing the larger political movements going 
on. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, are full of 
references to the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions, devas- 
tations, and deportations. Our information from the Assyr- 
ian point of view increases greatly the realness of the pro- 
phetic message, and in certain cases helps us to understand 
allusions and events which would otherwise remain obscure. 
To illustrate by one instance, much of Ezekiel’s imagery is 
not the work of imagination, but is undoubtedly suggested 
by what he might have seen any day in Babylonia; for 
example, the composite creatures which appear in his first 
vision. As a commentary on the utterances of the Second 
Isaiah, the contemporary inscriptions of Nabonidus and Cy- 
rus are of the greatest value. 

If we consider the apocalyptic Book of Daniel, Assyriology 
performs for us a great service in informing us distinctly 
who Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus, and Darius were, 
and in determining the exact course of events culminating 
in the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Certain historical 
difficulties of Daniel are cleared up, while new ones are 
suggested. No prudent scholar could now think of treating 
the book without reference to the new light from Assyrian 
study. 

10 
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IV. The Psalms.— The degree of similarity between the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian psalms, specially the class 
known as penitential psalms, is most surprising, and cannot 
fail to influence one’s views of the Old Testament Psalter. 
The most recent translations of the Babylonian psalms are 
by Dr. Heinrich Zimmern, in a work entitled Babylonische 
Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), and by Prof. A. H. Sayce, in 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1887 (Appendix). Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus), 668-626 B.C., made a large collection of 
these documents for the national library at Nineveh. In 
form, spirit, expression, and contents, these productions are 
strikingly like the Hebrew psalms. Some of them bear 
internal evidences of having liturgical character; and it 
seems hardly doubtful that they were in use in the temples 
of Babylon at the very time when the Jews were living 
there in captivity. Those Hebrew psalms which most closely 
resemble these are those which are evidently post-Exilian in 
origin. The bearings of this fact are evident. One desires 
to speak here with great caution. But it does not seem to 
be an unfounded opinion that the already existing tendency 
of the Hebrews to write psalms may have received a new 
impulse from the residence among the Babylonians. It is 
altogether possible that some of the Old Testament psalms 
are Babylonian products, purged of their polytheism, and 
made to agree with the religious conceptions of the He- 
brews. Had not a poet the same liberty to adopt a Baby- 
lonian psalm that the writer of Genesis had in adopting the 
traditions from a foreign source, or that the church still 
exercises in wresting a beautiful melody from an opera and 
devoting it to religious use ? 

V. The Ritual_—There is a very respectable number of 
Biblical critics who hold that the highly developed Jewish 
ritual received its final shape not before the Babylonian 
Exile. If this opinion be well founded, one naturally asks 
in what particulars the Babylonian ritual is parallel to the 
Jewish. 

The great Babylonian temples and the performance of 
public religious duties were in the hands of priests, who 
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enjoyed hereditary rights and privileges. The forms of re- 
ligion were supported by royal munificence and by a system 
of tithes. The same sacrifices were offered as among the 
Jews, the same animals, birds, wine, oil, and products of the 
soil. Music was one of the accompaniments of sacrifice, 
and we have already seen that psalms were used in public 
worship. 

This recalls the system recorded in Leviticus and Chron- 
icles. Of course, one might hold that the similarity only 
shows parallel development, and not influence of one system 
on the other. This explanation becomes more difficult if 
the last development of the Jewish system be post-Exilian. 
Considering the satisfaction that the majority of the exiles 
found in their new home, most of them preferring it to the 
hills of Judea; considering the intimate relationship existing 
between the Jews and the Babylonians for two generations 
in Babylon; considering the strong tendency of Israel dur- 
ing its whole history, as recorded by its own historians, to 
adopt the religious usages of its neighbors,— considering all 
these things, the marked resemblance of ritual suggests 
more than parallel development. 

In the various points which have thus passed under hasty 
review, the writer has tried to observe due moderation and 
reserve. He hopes that he has not failed in this effort, and 
he also hopes that this presentation may deepen the impres- 
sion that the scientific student of the Old Testament may 
hope for fresh light from every new discovery in the ruins 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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V.—THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY FOR 
ITS OWN SAKE. 


BY THOMAS R. SLICER. 


The study of Church History for its own sake implies that 
it is for the sake of the history and not for the sake of the 
Church. The object had in view in presenting such a theme 
to men ready to admit it from the start will appear, when it is 
remembered that we are not students simply, but are teachers. 
We stand, in a certain sense, free from dogmatic hindrances 
in our study, and need make no apology for any conclusians 
we may reach. We are expected to preserve the religious life 
in our own souls and aid it in others, after a fashion which 
will make church history. How much more is then expected 
of us as its interpreters! First of all, What is the field which 
we survey? 

We are students of history. That we study church history 
does not narrow the field. We make no distinction between 
what is secular and what is sacred. What we call secular 
environs the sacred, and that too closely to be studied apart. 
We are students of contemporary politics; for politics has 
often afforded the means of the Church’s development, 
whether by antagonism, alliance, or servitude, according to 
the age and nation observed. We study race-peculiarities ; 
for in these are often discovered the influences to which are 
due tie conception, birth, and growth of a religion. We must 
reckon with psychology; for church history is penetrated by 
moral motives, mental struggles: it is the record of such mo- 
tive and movement. A whole period often finds its pivot in 
some human soul in which it is difficult to determine how far 
the psychic or the physical is responsible for results called re- 
ligious because they deal with God and destiny. Even geog- 
raphy, physical and historical, enters into our study; for it 
matters much whether a church springs into being within 
the “belt of power,” which girdles the earth, whether it has 
the light and heat of tropical natures in it or the slow life 
of those more remote from the natural sources of vitality. 
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Even the local color must be taken into account when we 
look upon the scene where men are at prayer— places so 
near as Antioch and Alexandria giving wholly different 
results. 

He who judges church history by the outcroppings of the 
surface will turn from many a rich vein that lies too deep 
for such superficial curiosity to discover. Nothing can be 
spared which human life can furnish: neither the baser pas- 
sions of life nor its sublimest aspirations; neither its stur- 
diest facts nearest the dust nor its more sturdy heroisms most 
remote from the dust. We are concerned not only with 
the history of a movement, but with the lives of men. Who 
can know the causes potent in historic results, unless he 
watch the systole and diastole of the heart of the time, in 
which a single name of saint or sinner becomes the synonyme 
for changed conditions in the history of all after time ? 

If men are ever interesting, they are so pre-eminently 
when ethical passion has kindled their whole nature to a 
flame that sheds its light over a generation, which discovers 
its own power to think great thoughts when great souls have 
enlightened it. 

Certainly, the field of study is broad enough. Its boun- 
daries, as marked by the Christian name have been thus 
defined : — 


Our field is, in fact, as broad as civilization itself: only that we deal 
not so much with its external forms, its institutions and events, but with 
its governing and directing forces in the thought, heart, and. conscience 
of its representative men. What we call the history of dogma is really a 
very curious and instructive chapter in the development of speculative 
th ought,— that record of intellectual effort and error opening out from 
Thales all the way down to Hegel or Comte. What we call ecclesias- 
tical polity is really one of the most interesting chapters in the develop- 
ment of social and political institutions,— those waymarks, guides, and 
buttresses of the structure of civilization itself. What we call church 
ceremonial is really the most skilful, the most subtile, the most effective 
appeal to human imagination, as one of the chief governing principles 
of conduct,— reaching all the way from simple decoration of altar or 
vestment to the splendors of form, color, and vocal or instrumental har- 
mony in a great cathedral, or the tender impressiveness of a Catholic 
procession. What we call hierarchical domination — resting on the ter- 
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rors of eternity, and ever at war with the powers of the world — is really 
the form authority came to take in the struggle, by which the expanding 
life of humanity has been lifted so many degrees above the savage or 
the brute. What we call canon law is really the summing up of sev- 
eral centuries’ effort, by rule and precedent, to construct a code of mo- 
rality, and with it to create a new social system, amid the wreck of an- 
cient society, or in presence of the brutal disorders of barbarian invasion. 
We allow for the error, the false ambition, the priestly cunning, the 
ecclesiastical tyranny, just as we allow for the violences, the vices, and 
the shames which run through all the record of human affairs. They 
are incidents in that wider, that universal “struggle for existence,” which 
is the appointed means whereby Divine Providence attains its end.* 


But this field will be entered to no purpose unless two in- 
fluences control our movements: we must possess historic 
sympathy, and we must exercise the sense of proportion. 
Without the one, our field of observation will be “a valley of 
dry bones”: without the other, we find a monstrosity as the 
result of our effort to unite these dismembered fragments. 
Historic sympathy is the breath that brings vitality to these 
“dry bones and bids them live,” while the sense of propor- 
tion places them in harmonious relation to one another. 

I need not remind you how these qualities have been want- 
ing in much of the special pleading that has arrogated tu 
itself the name of Church History. But they have been 
absent also in the reaction which this special pleading gave 
rise to. The earlier historians are now almost unregarded. 
Their pages, disfigured by legend, miracle, and personal invec- 
tive, awaken little more than curiosity as to the writers, while 
we despair of a just estimate of the events they describe. 
Nor are the pagan writers of the same period to be wholly 
trusted. It has been aptly said that, “if one would know 
the character of Constantine, he must believe all Eusebius 
says against him and all that Count Zosimus says on his be- 
half.” On the other hand, the conclusions of such historians 
as Gibbon are vitiated by the want of historic sympathy; and 
the Tiibingen school’s contributions to the history of the 
Early Church, in spite of all their excellences, are sadly want- 
ing in what an artist would call “feeling” in the picture. It 
has been recently stated by Adolf Harnack that the short 
© Christian History, etc. (3 vols., Roberts Brothers), Introd., pp. ix, x. 
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and easy method of Baur, with his Pauline and Petrine oppo- 
sitions, has had to give way before a problem complicated by 
new elements to which Baur seemed wholly blind. So rap- 
idly has the demand for scientific candor and proportioned 
judgment gained ground that twenty-five years have revolu- 
tionized the historian’s method, and have supplied him with 
new material to such an extent as almost to make obsolete 
much of his most treasured tradition. The story of the 
Gothic Christianity and its prevailing Arianism is a case in 
point. The name of Ulfilas, the apostle to the Goths, is one 
of the four great names of the fourth century: though in 
a different way, we must speak of Ulfilas when we mention 
Constantine, Athanasius, and Julian. And yet no line con- 
cerning the hfe of Ulfilas and his Goths has been preserved 
to us by contemporary or later historians, that was written 
by a friendly hand. That at least was the fact until 1840, 
when George Waitz discovered the annotated copy of the 
Acta of the Council of Aquileia (381), upon the margin of 
which may be found another account written by Maximin, 
an Arian bishop; and to this annotation in the handwriting 
of Maximin is added a document concerning Ulfilas, written 
by his disciple Auxentius. This incident is one of many 
illustrations of the system of advocacy, which makes the 
proper judicial attitude of the modern student of so great 
importance. Another case in point, more familiar, is to be 
found in the Teaching of the Apostles, the latest treasure 
of the Early Church restored to the student of to-day. 

The man who enters upon this branch of study, therefore, 
intent upon recovering his own Church, is almost as unsafe 
a guide as the manu who enters the field intent upon im- 
pugning the worth of all Churches. We may adopt as our 
own the wise saying of Dr. Sanday, in his work upon The 
Gospels in the Second Century: “No work is so good as that 
which is done without sight of the object to which it is tend- 
ing, and where the workman has only his measure and rule to 
trust to.” : 

As students, we cannot do without the facts; but, as ear- 
nest-minded men, we can do without the Church. For, at 
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its best, it is only an incidental phase of tlie social instinct in 
religion, it grows out of these conditions, it is built upon 
these facts, and is the outward expression of the discovered 
motives. A living historian, a very learned student and 
well-equipped teacher, has said : — 


Compared with the study of Ancient History, [Modern History] is 
like the study of life compared with that of death, the view of the living 
body compared with that of a skeleton. The student of Ancient His- 
tory has his advantages: he can speculate on bis skeleton, he can pene- 
trate more deeply into the framework of Ancient Society,— so far as his 
materials allow him; he can handle the different parts, and form his po- 
litical hypotheses as it pleases him, according to the various ways in 
which his skeleton can be put together; he is little troubled by the fear 
of pew facts or new developments appearing suddenly to put to flight 
his calculations; he has all the existing materials for bis investigations 
before him, or within easy reach; he has for the geographical areas of 
his work a portion of the earth and its peoples that has had, since the roll 
of its own historians was closed, little to do with the active work of the 
world. He can work out principles at will, he can educate his taste and 
analyze and experiment to the very ne plus ultra of critical subtilty. But 
the principles he works out and the results of his criticism are alike 
things that give the world ro new knowledge, or exercise no direct influ- 
ence on the interests of real life. And in this is one of the great inci- 
dental uses of classical training as an engine of education. You have its 
languages, and histories and philosophies, the most elegant, the most 
compact, the most ingenious systems on which the mind of man can be 
exercised ; and you have them in such isolation, so set apart altogether 
from personal or party or national or scholastic propensions, that the les- 
sons to be drawn from them are for the most part as safe, as unexciting, 
as far removed from the heart and interests of life as any proposition in 
mathematics. 


This is an astonishing paragraph. Remember that it is not 
one of those oracular, historical editorials which the daily 
press composes for our enlightenment. _On the contrary, it 
is the calm deliverance of Dr. William Stubbs, now Bishop 
of Chester, elevated to that see from the Chair of History in 
Oxford University, whose removal was lamented as a loss to 
historical science. Am I not justified in thinking that it is 
the popularity of such teachers, men who have gained de- 
served repute in certain lines of research, which has crippled 
the mental movement of most English Churchmen when they 
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approach the study of Church History? They are trained 
as advocates, and pledged to 4n interpretation. 

But how can the movement of the Divine Life among men 
be regarded as continuous, under all its forms, by all its 
paths, when such a gulf is fixed between the ancient and 
modern world? There is no such gulf, in fact. There is 
searce a vital element in our present growth, whether in 
Church or State, but has its roots fixed in some deep, soil of 
a fruitful past. “Isolation”? It is the isolation of a hemi- 
sphere from its fellow hemisphere! “Separation” is impos- 
sible. And so far from being an unexciting study, this of 
remote origins and ancient life, every present controversy 
is the echo of some challenge of battle issued when men 
were in dead earnest and refused to trifle with the moral 
sense, even when they seemed to juggle with the words in 
which that moral sense found its expression. 

Such a view as this directed towards church history pro- 
duces the helpless parrot repetition which has been substi- 
tuted for original study by many of the clerical class. Even 
when they are compelled to admit that the facts are differ- 
ent from their statement of the facts, they cling to the sys- 
tem built upon the false statement, and say that a return to 
the past is impossible; or that practical religion has nothing 
to do with critical accuracy ; or that religious instruction can 
be lifted clear of business ethics; or that the “engine of 
education” they employ is familiar to the common mind. 
All of which is like the fisherman’s statement, that he goes 
to church “because it’s lucky for the boats.” It is true, 
indeed, that practical religion is a new and present interest 
for each man; but the place of that religious life in the his- 
toric past is either demonstrably true or manifestly false. 
No question of expediency can be substituted for the facts 
of history. 

It is to this want of directness that much teaching con- 
cerning the Church is due. Take, for example, the series of 
small volumes edited by John Henry Blunt, and published 
for the use of the younger and simpler members of the 
Church of England. They are called “keys” to the sub- 

11 
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jects treated; i.e., they lock the subject in after the follow- 
ing manner: — 


Before entering upon an account of the foundation and after-history 
of the Christian Church, it may be well to consider what that Church 
really is. The Church may be regarded in a twofold aspect, as an 
external Corporation and as a spiritual Body. In the first light, it is a 
kingdom, in the world, though not of the world, extending through dif- 
ferent and widely separated countries, often seemingly divided by out- 
ward circumstances, but in reality having all its parts subject to the 
same Invisible King, governed by laws which He has given, and by 
means of those whom He has appointed to be His representatives on 
earth. 

In its spiritual sense, the Church is the one mystical Body of Christ, 
of which men are. made members by Holy Baptism, in which they are 
nourished and built up by the Holy Eucharist and the other means of 
grace. These means of grace are dispensed by Priests, who receive 
authority and power to execute their ministerial functions from Bishops, 
successors of the Apostles, and are assisted in their ministry by the 
inferior order of Deacons. 

The members of this Mystical Body, after passing through their 
appointed probation in this world, and being built up more and more, if 
they continue faithful, into Christ, their Head, are removed to join 
the Church at rest in Paradise. There they await the Resurrection and 
Final Judgment, after which the “Church militant here on Earth” will 
become the Church triumphant in Heaven. 

The existence of the Church is the consequence and fruit of the 
Incarnation and Death of her Divine Head, the spiritual life of all her 
‘members being derived from their union with our Blessed Lord’s Sacred 
Humanity, whereby they are also made “ partakers of the Divine Nature,” 
their birth-sin being at the same time washed away by the Virtue of His 
Cleansing Blood. This Life, once begun, is kept up in faithful Christians 
by believing and persevering use of the Mystical Food provided for its 
sustenance in our souls,—the Blessed Body and Precious Blood thus 
given to them being a continual extension of the Incarnation; whilst 
their actual sins are forgiven by the absolving Word of the Priest, and 
the Pleading of the One Sacrifice unceasingly presented in Heaven, and 
constantly shown forth and mystically offered on the Altars of the 
Church on earth.* 


Thus are taught the nature and origin of “The Church.” 
This is called Church History, and is a perfectly consistent 
teaching for a church which depends upon the fourth cen- 


*A Key tu the Knowledge of Church History, pp. 1and2. Edited by John Henry 
Blunt, M.A, 
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tury for its origines. Any revolt from this by individual 
Broad Churchmen simply brands them justly as inconsistent, 
whether that inconsistency be a philosophical compromise in 
doctrine or a total separation by centuries between the 
preaching and the prayers in their services. This passage 
from the mythology of the Church is perfectly familiar to us 
in this and other forms of religious fiction. It would not be 
worth while to present it here in an Institute not concerned 
with fable, but with fact, excepting that the thousands of 
younger attendants upon the services of religion are told that 
it is solemn truth, easily demonstrable. Even the young 
people of our own congregations are now and then led away 
to listen to such statements, utterly unfounded, as to the 
origins of the Christian Church. Many men in every com- 
munity believe these things no longer, having discovered 
that the clergyman himself uses them only in an accommo- 
dated sense. But even those busy men of affairs, whose 
reason turns away offended, find themselves too busy with 
“the life that now is” to examine critically the life that has 
been, feeling in a sort of uncertain way that the Church has 
to do with a “life which is to come.” It must not have its 
historic foundations uncovered, so long as it seems firmly 
enough built to sustain its own weight and be a guard about 
society’s moral life. © 

What is the result ? 

1. Religion, for the most part, is religion at second-hand, a 
system of quoted opinions substituted for well-founded per- 
sonal convictions. 

2. There is a divorce between common sense and spiritual 
life. The clergy are supposed to have “the secret of the 
Almighty,” but not to know the laws of trade. The 
Church, therefore, is built up by material means, to be used 
for wholly immaterial ends. 

3. The direct ethical action of the human mind is impaired 
by the very devotions of the spiritual life, the teachers of 
religion themselves needing the intervention of secular legal 
acumen to test the moral relations in which they stand to 
monetary trusts. 
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4. Worst of all is the fascination exercised upon immature 
minds by elaborated fiction. Renan was not wholly in error, 
if wholly cynical, when he declared that, if a Parisian mill- 
ionaire would found a new religion by the use of his fort- 
une, he “would advise him to make his religion very rigor- 
ous, in order that it may be the more attractive, and very 
absurd, in order that it may be thought divine.* ” 

In this age of secularism and dilettanteism, many minds 
are easily led to believe religion is to be found where it most 
appears to be. If this is not quite true, it is still as true as 
it need be; and, in the mean time, “believing” saves moral 
struggle and unrest. But since struggle of soul is all that 
saves, and the only sign of spiritual vitality, if that be want- 
ing, not much is left but a kind of playing at religion,— a 
sort of masquerade, in which even the costumes are ques- 
tionable to the church historian. What Adolf Harnack 
says of Catholicism is true further afield: “The fittest and 
most suggestive criticism we can to-day pass on Catholicism 
is to conceive it as Christianity in the garb of the Oriental 
world, covered with a medieval overcoat.” ¢ In a very real 
sense, it is true of the later Church, as the same author says, 
that it “devoured the possessions of the Greco-Roman 
world,” sucking the marrow of the ancient world and assim- 
ilating it.t 

Indeed, so wrapped about is the Christian Church that, 
even when the student has found, under all these wrappages 
flung on the Church age after age, the beautiful form of the 
naked child of heaven, he still finds that he has to take 
account of a being conceived by the Hebrew genius for 
religion, born into the protecting conditions of the Jewish 
faith and the Augustan age, sensitive with Asiatic suscepti- 
bility, imbibing unconsciously the mind of Paganism, falling 
heir to the possessions of those four hundred years which lie 
between the Testaments, maintaining for the briefest period 
of its childhood an independent career between two orders of 
civilization, then so caught in the rush of events as to have 
no Tecord of its history separable from the life about it until 


. ‘Nouvelles Etudes a ‘Histoire Religieuse. 
+t Contemporary Review, August, 1886. t Ibid. 
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the modern age, when the Church and the world fall apart 
at the sharp cleavage of the Revival of Learning. Since that 
time, two lines appear: the world absorbs all that is most 
vital; the Church grows apart, dwindling under its vest- 
ments, fluttering its fictions, only to convince men that 
Religion is more than all religions, and that “piety of 
thought” and candor are the first conditions in the study 
of its history. 

Two superstitions have come down through the centuries, 
— twin superstitions, bound together by the same ligament, 
so that when one dies, the other will be found moribund. 
These are the worship of the Bible as a fetish and the 
authority of the Church over the conscience. The “infallible 
Book” and the “infallible Church” have stood back to back, 
in apparent opposition, but actually in mutual support. In 
one thing, the influences of these two enslavers of the human 
intellect have been in absolute accord: they have combined 
to hinder the study of church history for its own sake. As 
a result, even virile intellects in the Church have stood help- 
less before problems which demanded that the Bible should 
be treated as literature and the Church as a natural product. 
Observe, in illustration of this feebleness of grasp, what Raw- 
linson says of the Moabite stone : — 


A suspicion forces itself upon us that, in the characters of which the 
photographic traces are before us to-day, we see the forms of letters in 
which more than three thousand years ago the Pentateuch itself was 
penned. And, if this be so, there is but one step more, and we are left 
at the very threshold of heaven: we may be gazing upon the very char- 
acters and letters which were inscribed upon the tables of stone amid the 
thunders of Sinai by the very fingers of God himself. 


Is one to blame, after reading such a statement by Prof. 
Rawlinson, if he never again open the volumes of The An- 
cient Monarchies on which the Professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Oxford bestowed sd much labor? Confidence is 
utterly shaken as to the method of study which such an his- 
torian would pursue. We can imagine him unearthing an 
inscription in Babylonia or Egypt, delighted with it until it 
contradicts the record of the Old Testament, at which point 
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the historian would seat himself upon the inscription, that he 
might reverently study the sacred volume anew. Thus is 
papyrus made more enduring than stone. 

I well remember what a surprise visited me when I fin- 
ished reading The Republic of God, and found the Nicene 
Creed hiding in the last page. What is the influence which 
possessed so noble a mind as that of the late Dr. Mulford, 
that could lead to such a lapse of logic at the last? His 
beautiful spiritual nature had soared freely to the heights 
of philosophy in religion, and yet fell sheer down into the 
slough of this metaphysical compromise. What can it be but 
an inability to realize the time, the occasion, and the debate 
of what is falsely called a General Council? Surely, no man 
who can stand in thought upon the scene of that Oriental 
Conference, and look upon the faces of the gathered ecclesias- 
tics, presided over by an unbaptized murderer; who can read 
the debate and weigh the character of the representatives of 
Christianity there assembled,— no such man can turn away 
with any feeling other than the sense of how necessary it is 
to judge every age by its own standard, how impossible it is 
to regulate the religious sense of this age by the controver- 
sies of fifteen hundred years ago. “The age of the Great 
Councils” was an age of great scandals, of sectarian divi- 
sions unhealed when the age passed into the next. Why, 
then, should a robust intellect in any church feel irresistibly 
drawn to recite its truce of controversies as a symbol of 
faith? 

It was this same sense of obligation in the Churchman 
which led Prof. Alexander Allen to the anti-climax in which 
his Continuity of Christian Thought terminates. It is humil- 
iating that a free mind should be dragged back to the 
palace of Constantine, like a recusant bishop, to subscribe 
the Nicene Creed. Perhaps he does it “for substance of 
doctrine”: that is the nineteenth century substitute for 
the utter seriousness of an earlier time. We have no diffi- 
culty in understanding how two dead bishops signed the 
creed laid on their tomb: that was a miracle; one can 
always understand a miracle; we* “ believe it, because it is 
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impossible.” But when a reader has voyaged delightfully 
with an enlightened navigator towards the open sea, to find 
him casting anchor on the banks, while some petty contro- 
versy about “The Banks” fishing-rights is getting settled, 
is, to say the least, a disappointment. I desire to express 
emphatically my admiration for The Continuity of Christian 
Thought in all that is informed by historical sympathy ; but, 
the better the book and the nobler the instructor, the greater 
the pity that he should be hindered of his logical conclusion. 
And one dislikes to be diverted from historical study to 
worship at an altar on which an “iota” has been offered, and 
where a provincial chant has been substituted for the uni- 
versal language of prayer. 

He would be a very foolish man who would ascribe these 
defects of historical method to unfairness of temper or to in- 
sincerity. This mental bias towards advocacy, this absence 
of the judicial temper, has resulted from causes well defined. 
The local surroundings of the Early Church promoted se- 
crecy; that very secrecy would make free inquiry difficult 
when secrecy was no longer necessary. The origines of 
Christianity, both in thought and practice, were intimately 
interwoven with both Jewish and Pagan thought and prac- 
tice. Those who have read the works of Canon Hatch will 
recall the arguments to confirm this statement. This author 
stands singularly eminent among English Churchmen in this 
department of learning, where so many fail. 

But more than this. Even at the beginning, that happened 
to the Christian Church which occurs in all spontaneous spir- 
itual revivals. The prophets of the new religion did not 
conceive it as a new church: no records, therefore, were 
made at its beginning. - The believers were content to inter- 
pret the old records by the new light. The first century of 
Buddhism presents a parallel to the-first century of Chris- 
tianity in this: both are without contemporary historical rec- 
ords, almost without religious literature. You have antici- 
pated the result: tradition is elevated to the place of history, 
and disputes the place with history when its record begins to 
be made. We all know how helplessly the Christian Church 
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has been cast into the mould of the ecclesiastical historians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, how steadily the Church 
has refused the aid of contemporary heathen writers. It 
was long before students of church history were willing to 
admit that theirs was a field of study not apart from the 
times, but produced out of the very same material which 
yielded the history of the times. Even now, it is difficult for 
them to believe that the holy spirit of education has always 
been at work, not upon saints, but upon men. Historians of 
the Church were late in making the momentous discovery 
that one life was moving in the world; that human history 
was a method of the Divine Life; not more divine when in 
the Church, only more divinely perceived and acknowledged. 
The story of the nations is the story of the human soul; the 
story of the Church is embedded in the story of the nations. 
At length, men perceive that in the study of church history 
they must adopt the scientific method as to the facts, the 
philosophy of history as to the outlook over the facts, and 
the doctrine of development as to the relations among the 
facts; and that all these conspire to break down walls of 
separation, not only between Jew and Gentile or between 
Roman and Barbarian, but also between the Church and the 
world, so that, although the Church is “not of the age” as 
to its inspiration, it is as to its place and environment, and 
cannot be understood apart from that. 

But still another influence supervened to turn men from 
the study of church history for its own sake. It is to be 
found in-the mutual distrust and jealousy which arose almost 
at the beginning between secular learning and what was sup- 
posed to be an antagonistic religious teaching. The struggle 
in our own time to protect the Church from the invasion of 
physical science is an instructive survival in point here: its 
root is in apostolic times. There was a manifest conflict, to 
the superficial view at least, between heathen philosophy and 
Christian faith. Their agreement was not, is not, revealed 
to the superficial view. But the heathen philosophy had its 
apostolate as well as the Church. Let me refer to one dra- 
matic phase of this, which has lately been discussed by Prof. 
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J. Estlin Carpenter. With an indiscriminating cruelty, Do- 
mitian drove out of Italy Jews, Christians, and philosophers ; 
and it came to pass that the wandering evangelist crossed 
the path of the wandering apostles of Paganism. Of Dion 
Chrysostom Prof. Carpenter says, “ With no pomp or ret- 
inue, scorning the fopperies of many travelling lecturers of 
the day, he started with nothing but a copy of Plato’s 
Phedo and the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy 
under his arm, and begged his way as a missionary preacher 
all through Thrace and distant Scythia, winning attentive 
kindness by his discourse.” Of the ideal Cynic, Epictetus, 
the same author says : — 


The elder school of Cynics, after being, so to speak, absorbed into 
Stoicism, reappears at the end of the first century with a new moral 
fervor, which seeks to win the world to a doctrine of human brotherhood. 
It is in the di-courses of Epictetus that he appears in his loftiest stature. 
Epictetus had been driven out of Rome by Domitian. He finally settled 
at Nicopolis, in Epirus; and there, in his old age, his disciple, Arrian, 
gathered up his teachings. ... His figure may stand beside that of the 
Chri-tian evangelist at the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century. His outw’rd marks are not dissimilar. He carries 
nothing but cloak, wallet, and staff. When he arrives at a town, he 
does not even “inquire who in it is worthy, that he may abide there 
until he go hence.” He “has not where to lay his head,” save the bare 
ground, and rejoices in the shelter of the sky; for, when he wakes, he 
looks upon the stars. His life is to be one of constant labor for others, 
so he must have a robust and healthy frame. Otherwise, his counsels 
of sacrifice will not wear a sufficiently winning look. And he must 
have a loud voice, capable of addressing a crowd; for it may be his 
duty to enter the theatre, take his stand upon the tragic stage, and in 
the midst of the play harangue the audience thus: “ Men, whither are 
you hurrying? What are you doing, wretenes? Like blind people, you 
are wandering up and down; you are going by another road; you seek 
for prosperity and happiness where they are not; and, if another shows 
you where they are, you do not believe him.” 

The apostle of philosophy believes that he has a divine call to do 
this. “Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” is the sentiment of both 
Paul and Epictetus, who says “he must know that he is sent a mes- 
senger from Zeus to men about good things and bad things, to show 
them that they have wandered, and are seeking the substance of good 
and evil where it is not.” He must be steadfast in the endurance of 
injuries. “He gives his body, that any man who chooses may do with 
it what he likes.” 


12 
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I have quoted thus at length to show how near together 
the streams of moral influence flowed; how, when they 
were at full flood, they broke their banks, and the mingled 
stream cut for itself a new channel. In institutions and 
social life is seen the truth of Rothe’s saying: “The an- 
cient world built up the Catholic Church upon the founda- 
tion of the Gospels; but, in doing so, it built itself bankrupt.” 
But this was not at once. Many a suspicion was aroused, 
many a jealousy looked askance, many a challenge was an- 
swered by recrimination, before the fire of brotherly love 
was extinguished in blood. If Hypatia was torn limb from 
limb before the altar of the Church, it is probable that Justin 
was put to death at the instigation of Crescens, the Cynic. 
And this rivalry of the philosophic schools, succeeding the 
competitions of morality, finds its logical outcome at length 
in the oft-quoted letter of Gregory the Great to Desiderius, 
Bishop of Vienne: — 


A report has reached us, which we cannot mention without a blush, 
that thou expoundest grammar to certain friends, whereat we are so 
offended and filled with scorn that our former opinion of thee is turned 
to mourning and sorrow. The same mouth singeth not the praises of 
Jove and the praises of Christ. Think how unspeakable a thing it is 
for a bishop to utter that which becometh not even a religious layman. 
If, hereafter, it be clearly established that the rumor which we have 
heard is false, and that thou art not applying thyself to the idle vanities 
of secular learning, we shall render thanks to our God, who hath not 
delivered over thy heart to be defiled by the blasphemous praises of 
unspeakable men. 


This letter was written in the last decade of the sixth 
century. Already, the teachers of the Church had been 
forbidden to be anxious about anything but the Church. 
“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, and planted it.” 
Let us at once dig a ditch about it, and set a hedge round 
about it; for secular learning, “the wild boor out of the 
woods, will waste it.” This church plant was to be the 
only subject of interest: its planting, its soil, the method 
of its cultivation, and its fruit were all matters aside. It 
must be protected. Its greatness was more than its origin 
or its end. The Church had discarded ere this the robe 
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of the philosopher, and had assumed the inflexible vestments 
of the priest,— vestments heavy and stiff with jewels upon 
the back turned towards the worshippers. 

Two hundred years earlier, Augustine had indicated what 
was coming. In his Confessions, he tells the story of one 
who said to a believer, “If God was from everlasting, what 
was he doing before the heavens and the earth were formed ?” 
The believer replies, “It is said he was chiefly occupied in 
getting hell ready for questioners.” This reply, Augustine 
thinks, was apt, and a very pretty repartee. ‘Two centuries 
pass, and Gregory blushes at the thought of secular learning. 
Two centuries more bring us to the supremacy of Charles 
the Great. The mastery of the human intellect by the over- 
shadowing Church is complete. Let this enactment of 
Charles the Great, known as the Capitulary of Frankfort 
suffice to illustrate how the control by the Church had 
culminated : — 


It is enacted by our lord the King and the Holy Synod that Bishops 
shall exercise jurisdiction in their Dioceses. If any abbot, presbyter, 
deacon, arch-deacon, monk, or other clerk, or, indeed, any one else in 
the Diocese, does not obey the person of his Bishop, they shall come to 
his Metropolitan, and he shall judge the cause, together with his suffra- 
gans. Our courts [civil judges and administrators] shall also come to 
the court of the Bishop. And, if there be anything which the Metro- 
politan Bishop cannot set right, then let accusers and accused both come 
with a letter from the Metropolitan, that we [the emperor] may know 
the truth of the matter. 


Can we not see how in the next thousand years it was pos- 
sible to teach anything in the name of church history? How 
“the partisan of belief” would claim an absolute jurisdiction 
over things as they are, and decide “infallibly” how they 
came to be? It is easy to lose sight of the slow processes of 
growth in the history of doctrines, when the stereotype im- 
pressions of church decrees are fixed before the eyes. Men, 
if they questioned at all, would begin with the present and 
work back to what they wanted to find, instead of beginning 
back and working forward to see what they had. 

If you would still further consider how the method of the 
advocate perverts the decisions of the judge, turn to such an 
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interesting phase of history in the Modern Churchas the Ox- 
ford Movement (called Tractarian) in 1839 and the years fol- 
lowing. Call to mind how completely those noble and schol- 
arly men — Newman, Pusey, Keble, Froude, and Mozley — 
handed their right of independent judgment into the keep- 
ing of what they vainly called “ the Ancient Church.” They 
built on history apparently, but actually caused a breach of 
historical continuity. They remembered the Wesleyan re- 
vival in their own University in the eighteenth century, and 
they sought to avoid its schismatic issue. They made the 
effort to claim for a spiritual revival an antiquity sufficient 
to prevent its appearing to be an eccentricity. This histor- 
ical failure has been well defined in The Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. The pretensions of the Anglican movement 
as to the organization of the Early Church and the origin of 
church institutions have been completely set aside and finally 
answered by men of the same communion, in books which 
it would seem needed only to be put into the hands of the 
Anglican enthusiast to restore him to the study of church 
history for its own sake.* But he answers with admirable 
composure that these men are not authorities; and he turns 
from them to the far more interesting questions of vestments, 
usages, and posturing, selecting with fine impartiality that 
which commends itself to him as he passes from Southern 
Europe to the Orient. And, when he has made a proper selec 
tion and combined his system, he says to his congregation, 
‘Behold the picture of the Early Church in Britain!” 
Another danger to sound learning is found where the 
student fails of historical sympathy and the sense of propor- 
tion. Reference has been made to the doctrine of evolution 
as an element entering into the philosophy of history. It is 
a valuable method: it is a most useful instrument in the 
hands of a skilful workman, and it has aided in opening 
many an involved historical problem. But we are in dan- 
ger, except the greatest care be used, of applying the doc- 
trine of evolution in the study of church history to things 





' *See Lightfoot’s Essay upon the Ministry, Dean Stanley in Christian Institu- 
tions, and that most masterly contribution to the Bampton Lectures in which Canon 
Hatch has told the history of the Organization of the Early Church. 
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actually unrelated, being misled by their fancied resem- 
blances. We long ago learned how unreliable are argu- 
ments from analogy. When you have completed your 
reasoning by this method, you have the two things compared 
and the analogy, and nothing more. If one more instance 
of this vicious method were wanting, it might be found in 
Prof. Henry Drummond’s much overrated work, Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World. Things that are parallel follow 
the mathematical axiom: they are parallel, and for that very 
reason they never meet. There is a whole school of advo- 
cates in the field of history, whose work shows them misled 
by the fatal facility with which the doctrine of evolution 
may be used as a method in philosophy. As a result, the 
most surprising anachronisms appear in the comparative his- 
tory of religions. In the matter of the Christian Church, we 
have Christianity adopted by so many mothers as to seem 
beyond all doubt a foundling. It has been evolved so often 
and from such different germs that the very claim that it is 
a wholly natural product confuses us; and we begin to won- 
der if it may not be a freak of nature, after all. The 
Christian Church is said to have learned all its wisdom of 
the Essenes, to whom Jesus went to school. According to 
another set of advocates, it was inspired by the Zealots, and 
arose out of a second Maccabean revival. According to 
others, it was a Messianic vision, which, being unrealized, 
contented itself with the enthusiasm of “the Second Ad- 
vent.” Or it practised the arts of Egypt in the person of 
its Nazarene Prophet and his initiates. To others still, 
it is unquestionably a revival of Buddhism in the terms of 
a Jewish optimism; and Jesus of Nazareth is a less virile 
reproduction of Sakya Muni. Books to prove all this are 
on every library table,— books thoroughly interesting, and 
entirely innocent of any chronological accuracy. Where 
chronology is disregarded, an author has all the resources 
of fiction to call upon in the interest of his theory. These 
evolutionists rejoice in the resemblances they have dis- 
covered, drop out the centuries, pass lightly over the proc- 
esses of development for which the passage of ages is 
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necessary, in order that the Babe and its reputed mother 
may be brought into the same plane of vision and show their 
resemblance. This sense of having discovered the place of 
the birth of religion seems almost as gratifying as to have 
aided in its development. As all this is due to reaction 
from the dogmatic claim of one religion and one church, so 
men have set themselves to prove that the ancient faiths 
thus repudiated are really the ancestors of the Christian 
Church. It is difficult to estimate the relative degree of 
ignorance and superstition displayed by these two expo- 
nents of church history. The former regards the Church as 
an air-plant, sustained by the breath of heaven: the latter 
regards it as a fungus produced by the decay of some 
sturdier form of faith. 

What I have said has been said under the conviction that 
our young people need not only to be instructed in religion, 
but to be made acquainted with the ground out of which 
it grew. We are ourselves making church history: it will 
be chiefly constituted by the fervor and force of our relig- 
ious life. A part of that religious life depends on how we 
realize our relation to the present, as students of the meth- 
ods of the Divine Life among men. I am concerned that our 
churches shall know the origines of Christianity, not. that 
we may resume their simplicity or imitate their conditions: 
that is impossible. To be filled with the spirit of the Founder 
of our religion is the best we can hope for. The last sepa- 
rate and popular attempt to revive the Primitive Church has 
probably been made. It is an interesting historical problem 
to discover if it has ever existed, and under what conditions; 
but it is no longer regarded as a Golden Age to be restored, 
even when we are most engrossed by its historical interest. 
We must make our own distinct contribution to the history 
of religion. When this age makes at last its effectual appeal 
to our zeal and devotion, we will not present what we have 
dug out of the past: we will constitute a church of to-lay. 
It may not have venerable historic warrant, but it will meet 
human needs; it may not have an ancient ritual, but it will 
have learned how to pray; it may not do “all things accord- 
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ing to the pattern seen in the Mount,” but it will do all 
things according to the pattern required by “the slums.” 
The dark places of the earth shall see the tragedy of Geth- 
semane reversed: it will be the sinner, not the Saviour, 
whose agony breaks in blood upon his brow; while from 
human faces, visitant in the night of his distress, shall shine 
“the Light of the world.” But, if we are to share in this 
plan of salvation, we must remember, even in the studies 
only tributary to it, the words one of our own prophets has 
uttered: “For all time the difference is infinite between the 
partisan of beliefs and the man whose heart is set upon reality, 
between one who is lifted up in the pride of his representa- 
tive notions and another to whose humility the divine truth 
is present in person... . Our century also, as well as the 
third and forth, requires to be recalled from subjective sys- 
tems to objective fact; to cease prating of ‘the religious 
sentiment’ in the august hearing of the very God; and, in- 
stead of straining the fine metaphysic wing to seek Him in 
the seventh heaven, simply to let Him be here, and tell us 
what to do.” * 


VI._AN EXPERIMENT IN ETHICS. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


We may get a new light, sometimes, upon ideas with 
which we think that we are familiar, and to which we are 
accustomed to yield a good-natured assent, by supposing for 
a moment that they are actually true. Suppose, then, that 
we lived in a perfectly moral universe, wherein no species 
of evil could flourish. Suppose that this ideal universe 
were sustained by and through a grand Life, of which every 
finite individual partook, whose omnipotent will translated, 
so far as human words can translate the infinite, into benefi- 
cence or love. Suppose it were the highest form of truth 
which we could express, that the myriad individual lives 
stood in a certain relation of kinship towards the universe- 
life which sustained them, whose thought, whose will, whose 
beneficence, gave their finite life its characteristics. 


-- *Martineau, Essays, Philosophical and Theological, vol. ti. 
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In such a universe, as for the present we merely venture 
to suppose, whatever was right would be identical with the 
maximum welfare, and the welfare of all would include the 
welfare of each. Show, then, the movement or pressure of 
“the will of God” at any point making towards the universal 
good, and you have marked what the individual will, if it 
wants truly to prosper,—that is, to share the more in the 
universal Life,— must yield itself to and co-operate in. All 
this is obvious, if we lived in such a world as we have sup- 
posed. Neither would it make any essential difference how 
we learned what was right,—as whether the laws of right 
had been written on authoritative tablets or were a portion 
of the furnishing of each separate mind, or, again, were 
determined by an accumulating experience of what actually 
served or retarded the universal welfare. For, in each case, 
as soon as it was discovered that any species of conduct — 
truthfulness, benevolence, purity —was demanded for the 
universal welfare, it would be felt that the pressure of the 
“Divine Life” urged that species of conduct as duty; or, 
again, that whatever deserved to be called right must be for 
the universal good. 

Neither would it be necessary that the finite individual 
should at every turn see far enough to understand how the 
doing of right —i.e., the serving of the universal good — 
should be also best for him personally, or that he should reap 
any immediate advantage. It would still be best for him, in 
such a world, so completely and harmoniously to partake of 
the universal Life and to be such kind of individual as to 
be content in giving himself wholly for the universal wel- 
fare; and, that being secured, not to require personal satis- 
faction. For the development of action harmonious with 
the universal will would constitute the highest individual 
welfare and virtue. A society of such individuals would 
mark the goal and justify the existence of the universe. It 
fairly makes our nerves thrill merely to imagine such a uni- 
verse, with beneficent life instinct in every atom of it, with 
right absolutely and unquestionably victorious. 

Let us be more daring now, and go further. Let us cau- 
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tiously assume, for a little while, of this present world, that 
it is precisely and actually that kind of universe which we 
have supposed. Let us take this seriously, as that which, 
if true, would prove the most tremendous fact in the world, 
with consequences practical and otherwise, startling and 
magnificent to contemplate. 

We seem, however, to hear a chorus of voices, eager to 
interrupt. Surely, cry the voices of certain religions, have 
we not taught that this present universe is such as you sup- 
pose? We reply, Never! in clear and unmistakable tones. 
You have taught that in this present world evil and good 
stand at issue, or that this is the devil’s world, or that the 
universe of God is yet to come, or anything except that this 
present world is God’s world, that here and now right is 
triumphant, and for this life, as truly as for any other life, it 
is best and only best to do right. What religion has yet 
been organized to tell this simple evangel? What visible 
body of true believers has this yet gathered to its new 
crusade ?. 

Nevertheless, the significance of religion is in a move- 
ment, so far cautious, timid, and feeble, towards some such 
assumption as this: The world is founded in good. There 
isa God. God lives. This world is his. It is good to do 
his will. Certain seers and prophets of religion have said 
this distinctly. Certain men have always believed it. The 
familiar name of Jesus is the type of scattered and solitary 
men, too often set aside, scouted, and persecuted, who, as 
though by divine inspiration, have lifted up the good word in 
the teeth of blind common opinion. We are in the most 
splendid company, therefore, in making our venturesome 
assumption. It would be almost worth while to be wrong in 
such company. We are not only in the most illustrious com- 
pany, but we are with the men of that company in the flight 
of their clearest vision, whenever, if any truth were real, they 
may be thought to have been nearest to knowing it. At 
common hours, they may have said things unworthy, feeble, 
and inconsistent. But in their noblest hours, howbeit in 
various dialects, they uttered their serious conviction that 
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the universe is founded in right, and right is safe, and noth- 
ing else is good but to follow right. 

It is also significant that we assume what we are assured 
ought to be. Itis the same sort of demand of our nature as it 
is to find reason, order, symmetry, and a universe. We must 
believe that it is a universe, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary and seeming chaotic phenomena. If we knew more, 
we should find the clew to arrangement. So we simply must 
find right, moral significance, and harmony; so, in short, we 
must find good at the heart of all things. We are absolutely 
not made to reconcile ourselves to any other thought of it. 
In other words, our natures behave as they ought to behave 
on our assumption. They ought to hunger after absolute 
righteousness, to be fitted to the thought of God. This is 
not merely so intellectually; but here is this majestic energy 
and propulsion of conscience in us that marshals us to go in 
the face of pain, at a word, at a look, ata throb. Is it the 
universal will and life swaying us? It behaves so; acting 
through our finiteness, partial and mistaken, with our partial- 
ness, guided by our fallible intelligence, but, nevertheless, a 
master force urging the human race as gravitation urges the 
atoms. 

Out of this continuous pressure of conscience arise ideals 
and prophecies of progress corresponding precisely to the 
kind of universe which we assume. Humanity is completed 
when men shall live together as men alone can live who see 
in each other’s eyes the divine likeness. It is an ideal that 
can neither be matched nor got rid of. It has come to stay 
and to be propagated. For it expresses the total of man’s 
most intelligent aspirations, without which, as the comple- 
ment, the most splendid material civilization would be so 
much veneering. 

All this from the higher side seems so plausible as almost 
to persuade one not only to adopt our beautiful assump- 
tion, but to hold it demonstrated, and to go out and prove 
it to men like a mathematical theorem. Till we are brought 
up standing against the ugly facts of life as it is,— of haunt- 
ing dreads, of bodily necessities, of history with its ages of 
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terror, of the so-called Christian world with its armies and 
steel turrets, with classes at strife, with swarming millions 
in great, hideous towns, with the bestial sins prowling at 
the feet of the innocent. As though one who had stood for 
an hour by the telescope, watching the serene order of the 
heavens, were to descend into the blinding dust or pelting 
rain! What demonstration can we preach about the stars 
and the harmonies to the poor wretches who still battle the 
storm? It is well if we bring from the heights presence of 
mind for ourselves and the points of the compass to guide 
those who stray. Nevertheless, let us take up our assump- 
tion again, or, rather, let it return, as in quieter moments 
it must return. For there is no other assumption except 
that of right at the heart of the world —i.e., God —that 
our human natures are fitted to tolerate. It may well be 
that the blinding dust and the tempest do not disprove the 
ruling order that the astronomer saw through his glass. 

Suppose that one were to commit one’s self, now, to this 
thought of the world which we have assumed, saying frankly 
something like this: We trust this pressure of our natures 
which demands right at the heart of the world. We appeal 
from the times when our horizon is narrow to the times 
when we see farthest. We stand on the side of those great 
men who distinctly affirm that the unifying Life and Right 
and Love are facts. In other words, we choose, as reason 
bids us choose, the largest and highest assumption to make 
significance of the world and lend worth to our investiga- 
tion and thought. 

If any impatiently answer, “We do not assume. We 
know,” we reply that, while the assertion “we know” ex- 
presses moods of feeling which all perhaps share, which pos- 
sibly some pure men permanently attain, the more modest 
““we believe” seems to us truthfully to represent the atti- 
tude which we now ask of the inquiring mind. We suspect 
that few men are good enough to say more than this hon- 
estly. To say this distinctly, in spite of all difficulties to 
the contrary and all pessimistic moods, in the same sense as 
we hold our belief that this is a universe, seems to us an 
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enormous advance in religious thought over anything that, 
except with a few lonely seers, has heretofore prevailed. 
“We believe that this present world, as it is, is traversed 
and upheld by the beneficent God.” How many people do 
we know who honestly say that?* Let us make it our as- 
sumption, however, and hold it for truth, taking on trust 
that the things which seem to militate against it, if we knew 
more, would fall in order under it. 

We have spoken of our assumption as though it were 
so far, however thorough and honest, only intellectual. We 
goon to assume a bolder venture. We will suppose that 
one commits himself to apply his belief, or, in other words, 
to live as though his magnificent belief were true. Let 
those who were ready to shout, “ We do not believe, but we 
know,” follow us carefully here. We believe (or, if any 
one’s order of conviction prefers, we know) that here and 
now throughout the universe of God nothing but right ever 
prospers. We believe (or we know) that nothing accord- 
ingly is ever good for the individual that is not also best for 
all. Doing that, we are safe; for a moral universe will 
surely take care of us in being utterly moral. The facts 
will precisely correspond to our moral endeavors, or, if moral 
endeavors were brought to nought by the facts, there would 
be unrelated and isolated facts outside the universe, so that 
the universe would cease to be. We will accordingly vent- 
ure entirely to trust this universe which we believe to be 
moral. We will throw our weight on it, let what will 
happen. And since results take time to ripen, and conse- 
quences in every respect pass out of our human sight, we 


* Let me say, in passing, that we must not be deceived by names. It is very little 
that one merely says ‘‘God,.” Men have said “ God,” and believed in a cruel and un- 
just God. Men have said “God,” and not believed that the world is altogether moral. 
Men have said “ God,” and thought that they could do wrong with impunity. On the 
other hand, men have been shy of the name “God,” and yet believed that the world 
was established in righteousness, that you could not do wrong and not suffer harm. 
It seems simpler to say “ God,” when you mean this. If the universe is based in right- 
eousness, if the universe will sustain righteous souls, if it is safe to trust the laws of 
right, it must be because a beneficent Life is behind and under all. Matter is not 
righteous, atoms cannot be just, forces and laws are only outside words to express 
life. But the household word “ God,” purified of old superstitions, enlarged and ele- 
vated to a higher significance, does express life, as well as order, intelligence, right. 
What we insist upon, however, is not the name, but the fact, the reality,— not that 
people say “God ”’ so much as that they believe in the righteous universe. 
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will commit ourselves to this moral world, not for a day or a 
week or a year merely, but for our life. We will stake our 
chance for happiness on our assumption. We take it this is 
the essence of what religion has vaguely called faith. 

We are supposing in all this an extremely uncommon 
venture, so much so as to deserve the name of an experi- 
ment. Churches named Christian have been and are filled 
with people who deny substantially, if not in so many 
words, that this present world is absolutely a moral universe. 
The assumption is ideal, they say, but you cannot make it 
work in the world we live in. It is fine to talk about 
and contemplate for some other life, but by no means seri- 
ously to commit one’s self to, least of all to apply throughout, 
as though the universe itself were based on it. In other 
words, the actual world is not God’s world, and you cannot 
try to live as though it were. It would not be strange, 
then, if men will not act as though this were a moral uni- 
verse, that it should often seem what they take it to be,— 
unmoral,—or even to thwart them, as though with hostile 
or malicious intent; precisely as the outward world seems 
chaotic to the short sight of a savage. 

It must frankly be granted, however, that it would de- 
cidedly militate against our assumption if the hard facts of 
the world as it is do not truly correspond to it. It ought to 
be honestly practicable to apply our assumption, and not 
for those only who work in observatories or think in 
studies, but for those who handle affairs. Our question 
then is, frankly: whether we may seriously advise the aver- 
age man—nay, whether we are honestly willing ourselves — 
to trust the faith that a righteous universe (or, more shortly, 
God) will uphold us in whatever we see to be right. We 
must translate this magnificent faith, however, into intelli- 
gible form and in accordance with facts. 

1. In the first place, it is a fact that man is born with a 
distinct personal self. We cannot get rid of this self, or ego, 
if we wished. Its cravings and necessities are nature work- 
ing to protect and make the man grow. We have no pana- 
cea to make men suddenly cease altogether to be selfish. 
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However high our ideal of what a man ought to grow to 
be by broadness of sympathy, by the identification of his 
little life in the larger life of mankind, by the growing par- 
allelism of his finite will with the grand will of beneficence, 
the fact remains that the man begins upon the level of a 
more or less instinctively selfish childhood. The egoistic 
side of his life runs strong with the physical growth. The 
egoism is largely unconscious, as it doubtless should be at 
first. All that we ask is, when issues arise between self 
and duties higher than self, that then the self must yield. 
Otherwise, egoism is left free to run, with no sense of wrong. 

2. Moreover, secondly, it is a fact that Nature moves 
slowly in the development of the ethical man. She does 
not demand tasks which have not yet been disclosed to the 
man’s conscience. She is not ready for ages to say to the 
savage, “Turn the other cheek to the smiter,” to enforce 
truthful speech, to bind the barbarous man by the law of 
chivalrous purity. There must come costly object lessons 
before these things make their mark on his conscience. 
Meanwhile, all that we ask is that step by step upwards each 
man shall do the highest that he knows. The question is 
not whether it is safe to do what another man’s standard 
requires: the question is, Will you venture to do precisely 
what your own highest standard requires? The question 
is not whether Pilate had better do what Jesus did, and 
die on the cross, but simply whether Pilate had better doa 
Roman judge’s duty. 

8. It is not true, therefore, or necessary to our assump- 
tion that, practically speaking, there should be one moral 
standard for all. The absolute and ideal— towards which 
man’s finite endeavors, pressed by the sway of conscience, 
approximate — cannot appear precisely the same to men who 
look through the varying strata of the earth’s atmosphere. 
We do not accordingly urge that any one must to-day meet 
any ideal of virtue that he does not see, or obey any voice of 
duty that he does not hear. We know that truthful speak- 
ing is for the universal good. So with personal purity, so 
with honesty. Our assumption is that, to all who see such 
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things to be right, they are practicable. There is nothing 
to do but to push as hard as we can their way. If to any - 
are given more sensitive insight or more lofty standards, if 
to any are disclosed ideals such as the forerunners of each 
new age are wont to see, if any can weigh with finer scrupu- 
lousness, if individuals are bidden to opportunities of larger 
and more arduous endeavor, it is nothing to be told that 
men about us do not see those ideals and standards, or have 
no such sensitiveness, or feel no urgency to such arduous 
undertaking. It remains to speak and act in view, not of 
what custom permits or usage judges sufficient, but alto- 
gether according to the higher standards seen in our vision, 
which, if rightly seen (being no personal vagaries), honestly 
proclaimed, and acted upon, shall presently mark the track 
of progress where mankind must go. Thus Jesus ought to 
be justified as wise, who lived by standards not familiar in 
Jerusalem, and Socrates, who insisted on dying by new 
standards that his friends disallowed. 

4. We must admit the possibility of mistake and error in 
the judgment of what is right. Thus custom, which sets 
up a standard of convenience good for a time or a class, is 
confused with justice, which sets up the standard to meet 
all time. Thus superstition puts the seal of duty upon 
what proves to be folly or crime. And duty, so called, is 
made to appear to conflict with mighty natural instincts, as 
of parental love, pity, and benevolence. A continuous re- 
vision of morals naturally grows out of the difficulty of 
such conflicts of unequal standards of right. That cannot 
be right which, followed out to its consequences, does not 
prove beneficial. Old standards of duty are corrected, to 
meet this test of beneficence. The truly right must fit into 
the constitution of the universe. What is injurious — i.e., 
incongruous—cannot be duty. In one aspect, all this may 
be called utilitarian, since it measures so-called right by its 
consequences. Ina higher aspect, the test is wholly ideal. 
The right is never the less of evils. Right is not what is. 
It is that which we are forced to think ought to be. But, 
since the most beautiful conduct that we can conceive of 
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is beneficent conduct, and right and beneficence are, at the 
last analysis, identical, it happens that the complete thought 
of ethics must be at once utilitarian and ideal. So far, 
then, from the higher duties being the more impracticable, 
the more obviously right is identical with the universal 
good, the safer it is. It is more and not less practicable 
in the higher reaches towards the ideal. This is, if you see 
it. If you do not see the higher standard, the pressure is 
on you towards what you do see. 

5. We have still to recognize the fact of the limitations 
of human power. That which I see to be right is perhaps 
a social ideal dependent upon the co-operation of many. I 
am helpless alone to bring it to pass. Or it is some ideal 
of personal excellence, like transparent truthfulness, against 
which hereditary tendencies gravitate. Our assumption, 
nevertheless, is that it is practicable to trust my weight 
towards bringing the new social ideal in. As in the anti- 
slavery reform, I am bound to lend myself to the divine 
pressure which already acts on my conscience. My share 
of the task is perfectly practicable, therefore, without wait- 
ing till the world is ready to co-operate. 

6. All this holds with reference to the due proportions 
of things. I am confronted by various claims, as of my 
family, my profession, certain charities, the State, so that 
my energy seems at times to be divided and paralyzed. 
What we claim is that the higher duty, so far from being 
inconsistent with the lesser duty, includes it. The duty 
to my family, for example, does not interfere with the duty 
to my neighbor, but rather the contrary. The duty to my 
family or to my own integrity does not let me off from 
my share of pushing with others towards the new social 
reform or the purified politics. The duty to my family and 
to my integrity carries these other duties with it. What 
higher duty do I owe my family than to live an honest 
man and to establish the State in justice? 

So much for the limitations necessary to make our assump- 
tion adaptable to the facts of life. We do not insist that 
it is practicable for every man at once to do right by a 
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Christ’s standard of right, but—all that substantially a 
Christ did — to do right by his own present standard. Our 
problem is whether we may seriously advise men to do this, 
and whether the universe is so thoroughly moral as to sus- 
tain them, if they attempt it. The point of the skepticism 
of our age is that the universe will not sustain them, and 
that it is impracticable to do right altogether. This is our 
moral experiment. There has been a vast amount of human 
energy spent in making trial of it, especially on the nega- 
tive side. The experiments upon that side have been so 
long and unremitting, and the experiments upon the posi- 
tive side so comparatively sporadic, that it is almost a won- 
der that we dare to set forth the claim that our assumption 
is experimentally true. ; 

Fortunately, there is one sphere of human life in which, in 
spite of a preponderating balance of bad and negative experi- 
menting, men are already inclined to grant our assumption. 
In the sphere of the home, the facts behave precisely as 
though the foundation of the world were in immutable right- 
eousness. It is perfectly practicable in the home to apply the 
highest ideals that you see. The more absolutely you prefer 
the good of all to the personal good, the more completely 
you settle every question that arises by the golden canon of 
love, the more absolutely successful the home is. No one 
has tried the highest possible in the home, no one ever con- 
sistently and altogether acted to make the ideals there come 
true, and had to regret the attempt. At the worst, when 
one has seemed nearest to fail, the results were immeasur- 
ably above the results by the opposite method. At the 
best, the results rise into shining examples of domestic 
felicity,— complete and tender mutual consideration, the il- 
lustrious nurture of children. The violation and denial of 
our assumption as regards the home, on the contrary, have 
worked unhappiness, disappointment, and domestic ruin, till 
to-day, with millions of experiments on the wrong side — 
how not to make a home — marking failure, and, if you 
please, only a few thousand genuine experiments on the 
positive side illustrating the true law of the home, the world 
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is actually coming to know that our assumption is true as 
regards the most intimate and precious part of our human 
life. The new ideal of the home has gained sway almost 
within a few generations. Thousands are committed to 
copy the new type. The old pagan species of home, while 
it still abounds deplorably, cannot compete with the new. 
Thus, on the strength, not only of spiritual insight, but of 
actual experiment by hard facts, we are ready to claim that 
it is altogether practicable to make the new ideal of the 
home succeed,— to test the old-fashioned claims of personal 
right as of the so-called superior right of the husband over 
the wife, or of the parents over the children by the higher 
claim of the good of both or the good of all; in other 
words, to live together in the home as we undoubtedly 
should live, if we knew that, as men were wont to say, “the 
eye of God” was on every act and movement of our lives. 
This we claim in the actual world, wherein few men as yet 
recognize our splendid assumption, and wherein the indi- 
vidual effort is often met by only partial co-operation. 

We have established a strong presumption in favor of try- 
ing our experiment further. If it works well in the domes- 
tic circle to treat each other by the golden standard, if facts 
marvellously play into our hands, why should it not work 
to apply the golden standard everywhere else? This is the 
practical kernel of Jesus’ teaching. This is what he tried, 
and made stake of his life in trying. Did it practically work 
in his case? No, men say; for they killedhim. But would 
he have succeeded better by Bar Kochbar’s method of fight- 
ing? On the contrary, practically speaking, Jesus’ experi- 
ment has turned out to be a great success, not of the weak 
man, but of the strong. If we had Jesus again, men’ say, 
we would crown him king of the world. His method was 
so rare and beautiful that they cannot be sure he was 
@ man. 

Ah! some one replies, but, if Jesus came back, the very 
churches would shut him out. The churches would not 
believe him. We are bound to be fair to the churches. 
There are multitudes in the churches who would rally to 
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the grand man who treated all as his brethren. “Tell us 
what we ought to do,” they would say; “we will obey.” 
We mean to imply that there was never an age of the world 
in which there was so much profound and honest experi- 
menting upon Jesus’ lines. Workmen are trying his exper- 
iment. We will do our work on honor, they substantially 
say. What is best for all we are content with as best for us. 
Merchants, here and there, have been and are experimenting 
with the Golden Rule in their business. Manufacturers 
occasionally have applied it. We are gathering interesting 
and decidedly encouraging results, These workmen have 
not had to go without work. They have been in unusual 
demand. We could find places and high pay for as many 
thousands of them as could be furnished. Where is the 
employer that would not make room for men committed to 
do their work up to the golden standard? The merchants 
of this ideal, as often as they have appeared, have not been 
as likely as others to fail. They have not been permitted 
to run risks and strain their credit as more unscrupulous 
men. And, as for their attempt to treat their customers 
and their clerks in the temper of friends, and to do the best 
they could for the service of the community, people have 
liked extremely to deal with them. People do not enjoy 
dealing with knaves or cheats. 

In fact, these ideal rules, so far from being visionary, tally 
with the ruling conditions of the world. The world is so 
made that energy, industry, faithfulness, good temper, cheer- 
fulness, a restful conscience, all predispose men to success 
in every kind of legitimate undertaking. And these are 
precisely the conditions which the unreserved committal of 
any man’s life to the standard of the Golden Rule tends to 
produce. The Christ type of man is intelligent of some- 
what more and wider range of facts than any inferior type. 
Other things being equal, he is a stronger, abler, larger 
man, whether he undertakes commerce or manufacturing, or 
science and teaching, or the management of the State. It 
is absurd to say that this more complete and better en- 
dowed man cannot succeed, and must starve or be shelved. 
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Already, the world is sufficiently civilized that he does not 
starve. The world is coming to recognize its need of him. 
The very men who do not dare to trust God enough to 
choose his ideal for themselves, want him to take care of 
their money, to serve as their agent and manager, to guard 
by his wise disinterestedness the welfare of their cities. If 
such men were only to be thought of as one variety in the 
world, along with others, it would still be true that the 
world needs a vast increase in that particular variety, of 
the public-spirited, the unselfish, the conscientious —i.e., of 
that distinct type of Christ, committed to the assumption 
that this is a moral universe altogether. The world, which 
has already grown not to know how to get along without 
specimens of this variety of men, would obviously get along 
perfectly if this variety were altogether to prevail, and the 
others —the unscrupulous, the pretentious, the unfaithful, 
the distrustful, the covetous, the self-indulgent, not to say 
the vicious and hurtful — were to disappear. _ 

So far we have examined the experiment of the men who 
conduct affairs on our assumption, in the light of what the 
world sees in them. The world recognizes that they can 
and do often succeed, on the whole, “and other things being 
equal”; and the world places its money value upon them 
accordingly. But we had better ask these men what they 
think about it themselves. Would they do the same if they 
were to live their lives over again? Have they had a toler- 
able existence in this world as it is? So far as we can ascer- 
tain, they only regret that they have not more consistently 
followed our assumption. They ought to have begun ear- 
lier. They ought to have trusted it more fully. They 
ought to have taken the good of it. But so far as they 
have trusted our assumption, and lived as though this 
were a wholly moral universe here and now, and given 
scope to the faith that the great Life would take care of 
them, they have been head and shoulders winners over 
other men in delight, contentment, courage, and cheerful- 
ness,— and not alone in the bright weather, but likewise in 
time of stress, besides having, as Jesus said, houses and 
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lands and clothing and food and shelter, quite as much as 
they needed. 

We claim no full demonstration. There may easily be 
facts that still baffle us. We only claim unhesitatingly that 
our assumption is no visionary theory for a few idealists. 
We claim, on reasonable ground of actual experiment and 
a series of wonderful and thrilling facts, that it works for 
any class of men who will venture it and in every depart- 
ment of human affairs. It only works well on Sunday, in- 
deed, when it is consistently applied through the week. It 
only works completely in the home when it has to suffer no 
break in going out upon the street. It is never so certain 
in exceptional instances and the crises of men’s lives as 
when the man has altogether committed himself for life and 
all to his grand assumption. 

Whether you consider our churches from the traditional 
point of view, as representing the spirit and teaching of their 
great Founder, or whether you look at them in a purely 
practical light, as convenient institutions for subserving the 
life of man, we take it that their sole work is in establishing 
the moral assumption (or the spiritual faith) which we have 
supposed, in bringing men to apply it and giving themselves 
to the experiment of it. This is as distinguished from all 
obsolete objects which the Church is still mistakenly thought 
to exist for, such as winning heaven or avoiding hell, such 
as placating the Almighty with worship or ministering to a 
sensuous spiritual indulgence. Let churches distinctly serve 
to commit men to think of the universe as here and now, 
throbbing with beneficent and righteous life; let men make 
venture of their uttermost obedience to each immediate 
prompting of that great life; in short, let men honestly set 
forth to apply one-half of what in church they are accus- 
tomed to say that they believe of the living God,— and no 
fear but genuine worship shall continue to command its own 
spontaneous channels and expression. This thought, even 
as an assumption, much more grown into a conviction and 
faith ; this thought, not only contemplated, but experimented 
on, fills the soul of man with yearnings that cannot be 
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uttered, with hopes and aspirations, with a marvellous sense 
as of actual communion with the invisible. 

The assumption for which we plead will, however, if we 
take it up, make a difference with us in every respect. Our 
churches, as we have shown, are not accustomed to consider 
themselves as standing for any actual and practicable carrying 
out of the things which ought to be: they stand only for the 
contemplation of ideals, or, at the best, for a compromise with 
the least difficult of the things which ought to be done. It 
will be raising the water, only lukewarm as yet, to the work- 
ing temperature of steam, when our people are persuaded to 
attempt whatever things in their homes, their business, the 
church, or in the community true and loyal men ought to 
do. There will be a new fearlessness, an enthusiasm, a 
hopefulness, there will be sacrifices, there will be giving, 
such as men have been unused to. 

We may or may not be required to alter existing systems, 
methods, or institutions. In many respects there is reason 
to believe that methods and systems have been slowly under- 
going preparation and transformation towards that of which 
we speak. The institutions of government, for example, 
have been undergoing such change. We have already the 
necessary institutions in America. The need is of the new 
attitude of disinterested men towards our institutions, in 
pluce of the hitherto common attitude of selfish and grasp- 
ing individualism or indifferent complacency. 

So with possible modifications in our institutions. The 
community may or may not as yet think that women ought 
to vote. The change of attitude that we demand would be 
of men committed to face the ideal of that subject, whatever 
it proves to be, and to bring the ideal about. 

The community might not see the need to adopt Mr. 
George’s proposed system of taxation. Nevertheless, the 
change in attitude is enormous from that of the rich men 
who shirk public burdens to that of men perfectly willing 
to bear any burdens or make any changes which will right- 
eously benefit the commonwealth. 

So of systems of business,—the sharing of profits, the 
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method of competition. It may be that the employer can- 
not yield more than a fraction of additional profit to the 
laborer. Suppose the employer already pays what he ought. 
Nevertheless, we ask such a change of attitude towards the 
workman that the employer who has planned how to keep 
most shall henceforward think how to do best for his men. 

It may also be that some form of competition, as now, 
shall still determine prices. We ask such a conversion of 
attitude towards competition that no merchant shali hold 
up his head whose competition pushes men to the wall or 
grasps covetous gains. 

We may not be able to thwart the unequal distribution 
of wealth, which follows, perchance, some subtle analogy of 
nature. We ask a conversion of attitude about wealth, so 
that no man shall think of it as his own to do as he chooses, 
but a trust to spend and to give for the utmost welfare of the 
community, who doubtless, in fact, helped to gather it in. 

So of the vast question of the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Whatever may be the true solution of this question, we 
ask a complete change of attitude on the part, certainly, of 
most of those who now use these drinks. How can we 
best further temperance? men shall earnestly ask, being 
perfectly willing to forego the use of these drinks, if the 
well-being of society can thus be secured. 

We may find that our churches are or are not organized 
to represent the Christian spirit of brotherhood. We want 
such a conversion of attitude that people shall ask, How 
can we bring our influence more broadly to bear to help 
men about us? 

With such problems, when the lines of present conduct 
happen already to be right, the difference of attitude is 
beyond conception between that of the ordinary man, who 
does not want to do right more than he can help, and the 
Christ type of man, pledged to do whatever is right; 
between prejudiced dislike to change and cordial willing- 
ness to move forward; between vague apprehension about 
one’s conduct and the consciousness of rectitude. The dif- 
ference is vast between merely meaning not to do wrong 
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and the positive will to do right. Thus our experiment in 
conduct involves a new attitude or temper as regards the 
things which men are still permitted to do as well as towards 
the things that ought to be changed. It is an attitude of 
thoroughness, confidence, tranquillity, courage, as of men 
who are doing the service of God. 

We talk vaguely about “pure Christianity,” unless we 
honestly mean to try the thorough Christian experiment. 
It is no pure Christianity which is contemplated in the form 
of beautiful ideals, which men are allowed to go away and 
forget or to pronounce impracticable in the actual world. 
Neither is it possible to propagate Christianity except at 
the mouth of men who are committed to the endeavor after 
all that it implies. Neither is the modern method of prop- 
agation by demonstration of logic, as though we had 
proved the existence of God. It is altogether by experi- 
ment. Jesus says that his fine faith works. Jesus says, 
Trust your life to your ideals, and you shall be sustained. 
Jesus says that the facts of the world meet the splendid 
assumption that right and truth and God and love are 
identical. One or another who tries the experiment finds 
that it succeeds. He tells others, he joins hands with those 
who will help him. The vital example is contagious. 
Groups and clusters are formed of people who believe by 
experiment. The universe meets their experiment. 

Such is the natural work of our churches, being societies 
of believers, not of unbelievers, in the principles that for 
simplicity’s sake we call by Jesus’ name. When will we 
see the enormous difference of level, purpose, and ideal be- 
tween the merely customary life of daily compromise with 
supposed unpractical principles which are “too good,” men 
say, for this world, and the life of Christian endeavor to 
apply to this actual world principles which the world abso- 
lutely must have, to be saved ? 

Though a flight of swallows does not make a summer, it 
_is significant of summer. It is extremely significant if the 
Christ type of manhood, which at first appearance found the 
climate of the world hostile, is able at last to establish per- 
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manent colonies. We are no believers in a dull uniformi- 
tarian theory of human progress. Nature is full of analogies 
to the contrary. When the fulness of time is come, Nature 
puts forth sudden blossoms and fruitage to crown her cen- 
turies of slow and quiet uplifting. There are signs that the 
growth of man is likewise. When the time is ripe, the 
higher ideal, which once seemed to encounter all the odds 
of the world, being named supernatural, as though a thing 
against nature, at last becomes the prevalent, natural, and 
victorious type. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR PRESENT ISSUE. 


The essays in the present number of this Review make, with 
the two already published, very nearly a complete record of the 
Ministers’ Institute lately gathered in Princeton. There remain, 
to fill out the tale, Mr. Tiffany’s brilliant discourse on “The 
Foundations of Authority,” from which we give an extract below, 
and Mr. Calthrop’s very striking discussion of certain doctrines 
of modern physics with their bearings on our theistic conception 
of the universe, spoken without notes on the Thursday morning, 
of which we hope to give a transcript at some future day. 
These may not, indeed, rival the phenomenal programme of the 
earlier gathering at Princeton, six years before; but they cer- 
tainly show that the intellectual interest of the Unitarian move- 
ment has not abated, and that we still have our full share to 
do before its work shall be finished. This meeting was quite 
worthy of its predecessors. Years bring their inevitable changes ; 
but, “while men may come and men may go,” the Eternal Word 
still speaks. Memories were in the Princeton air of those who 
gave its singular interest and strength to the earlier convocation 
there: of Bellows, most intense of religious orators and most 
generous in his vision of the coming larger life of faith; of the 
old man eloquent, who showed all “the spirit of seventy-six” as 
he traced with a master’s hand the relations of Christianity and 
Hellenism in the struggle that gave triumph to the one in the 
other’s dissolution; of that keen and genial professor of philoso- 
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phy, who so subtly indicated the bearings upon theism of Reflex 
Action, expounding some of the obscurer facts of human con- 
sciousness; of Rufus Ellis, kindly and beloved, the devoted stu- 
dent of St. Paul; and of others whom it were long to name. 
Of the late session it may be remarked, in particular, that its 
function was to provide food for thought, in a series of meetings 
crowded and compact, covering just three days; giving little 
opportunity for discussion or mutual criticism, such as was heard 
at Providence, and such as the nature of the topics might seem 
to need. 

Most characteristic of our change of attitude since these meet- 
ings began ten years ago was the key-note struck in the open- 
ing sermon, the frank assertion of the demand for “the note of 
authority” once more, if religion is to be a positive thing, and 
Christianity is not to fail of its work for man. Such utterances, 
we may hope, indicate that the time of negative and self-destruc- 
tive criticism is passed for us, and the time of positive construc- 
tion is fully come. We subjoin a brief passage from this dis- 
course (copied from the Christian Register of October 13) : — 


One of the painfullest of all sights to a mind that sympathizes with 
soaring and sailing through the skies is the spectacle of a broken-winged 
bird, osprey or eagle. Humanity seems to me that broken-winged bird 
to-day: It has lost the use of one of its most glorious, God-giving pin- 
ions,— spiritual imagination. Science, it is credibly reported, out a 
gunning, fired the shot that brought the once fancied aerial creature, 
whirling over and over, to the ground. Of course, it logically follows 
that a bird confessedly broken-winged himself cannot be much of an 
authority on flying to others. And as religion, in one of its most glo- 
rious aspects, has always been the flight of the soul from the limitations 
of the finite into the range and ether of the infinite, it would clearly 
look as though all the more aerial parts of its ministrations would have 
to be abandoned, unless, somehow, the broken wing—sole prophecy 
of adaptation to a higher element — can be mended. 


OUR “MISSION” TO JAPAN. 


The meeting gathered in Boston, at the Second Church, on the 
evening of November 6, seems the more eventful as one looks 
back upon it, and considers the note which was struck there of 
a new departure, in the conscious attitude of a Christian body, 
offering its message to a race to which the very name of “ Chris- 
tianity” is strange. The “mission” it spoke of is.not one sent in 
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the way of authoritative demand, or with the air of condescen- 
sion and superiority ; but rather as going by diplomatic precedents, 
an “embassy” from equals to equals, observing the courtesies of 
civil intercourse, admitting that there may be as much to learn 
as to teach, secking first of all a frank and fraternal understand- 
ing between the two classes of minds thus brought in contact, so 
that, if possible, each may “enter into the consciousness” of the 
other. The nature of the opportunity, with the grounds of inter- 
est and of hope, have been already very fully set forth in this 
Review. They were well summed up in the address by Mr. 
Knapp, the designated envoy, with a clearness, a candor, a com- 
prehensiveness, and a gravity of conviction, which do him every 
credit, and give the best assurance that whatever is done will be 
such that nothing will have to be undone or unsaid. His ad- 
dress gave fitly the key-note, which was sustained with admirable 
consistency and unflagging interest throughout the meeting. 
Nothing, indeed, would make a better preface to the work then 
begun, than a collection of the brief speeches of the president 
(Mr. G. 8. Hale), Mr. Brooke Herford, Rev. E. E. Hale, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Miss Channing, and Mr. Tiffany, as pendants to the 
principal discourse of the evening. Most characteristic of all, 
and in a way the event of the evening, was the brief address of 
Mr. Fukuzawa, a young Japanese, a student (we believe) of two 
American colleges, son of the most influential intellectual leader 
in Japan, and for two months a resident in the family of Mr. 
Knapp. His closing words were as follows :— 


The trouble with the missionaries is that for a long time they have 
been accustomed to deal with uncivilized people only, and now they try 
to treat the Japanese in pretty much the same fashion as they have 
done Fijians or Hottentots. It is one thing to convert simple-minded 
barbarians, and it is qui e another thing to convert a people whose civi!- 
ization, though different in character, is, I believe, not far below that of 
the missionaries themselves. It is interesting to notice that most of the 
converts the missionaries have made in Japan belong to the lowest 
classes in our society; that is, the least civilized people in Japan. Is 
not this a proof of the fac’ that the missionaries’ method of propagating 
their religion is fi'ted just to this class of people and no other? 

To speak plainly, the educated class of Japan are rather bored by mis- 
sionaries. What they want is broad-minded Christians, who can have 
intercourse with heathen without feeliog the necessity of cons'antly call- 
ing their at'en'ion to the danger of their future salvation. 

So, it gives me great pleasure to learn that Unitarians of this country 
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have decided to send the Rev. A. M. Knapp.to our country as their rep- 
resentative. For the first time, the Japanese at home will be given a 
chance of seeing what kind of man.-a true, liberal Christian is. And I 
know they will find him very, very different from the semi-fanatic mis- 
sionaries. As a native of Japan, I give him the most hearty welcome to 
the “Land of the Rising Sun.” May God, Buddha, and all the eight 
million deities of Japan bless him! 


Surely, no religious embassy ever went out before with so cordial 
a welcome, or so comprehensive a benediction! 


WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Many of our readers will be glad to see the sketch which we 
give below (simultaneously with the London Jnguirer) of one 
who came many years ago to this country, a stranger except to 
a few who had been drawn to him by a certain grave and rich 
quality in his religious writings, and who lived among us a 
thoughtful, modest, and somewhat retired life, till his death in 
the summer of 1885. The sketch is prepared by a friend known 
and dear to very many of us, first as a guest in an extended jour- 
ney thirty-eight years back, when he was doubly welcome for his 
father’s and sister’s sake as well as his own, and since as a kindly 
and hospitable host to every member of our American brotherhood 
whom he could win to his pleasant home on the Dorsetshire 
coast. The two, as will appear, were fellow-students under that 
wise teacher, Dr. Wellbeloved, of York, and they were among the 
most constant of the living links, by which the wider fellowship 
has been woven on both sides of the sea. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Mountford came here first by the warm urgency of Rev. 
F, D. Huntington, then minister of the South Congregational 
Church in Boston, now “ Protestant Episcopal” Bishop of West- 
ern New York. 


When I was in New England, in 1849, I surprised my friends at home 
by telling them that the two ministers of our denomination in whom the 
greatest interest was expressed were Mr. Martineau and — Mr. Mount- 
ford. William Mountford was then the minister of a small rural congre- 
gation, and was very little known among us; but his Martyria had been 
republished in Boston, U.S., in 1846 by Dr. Huntington (now Bishop of 
Central New York) with a high eulogium: “It might be difficult to refer 
to a work, in modern literature at least, where within the same compass 
are to be found more passages that stir the heart and cling to the mem- 
ory.” His Euthanasy added to his reputation. He went to Boston in 
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1850, and died there in 1885. He had outlived his fame, but some 
record of him may be welcomed by those who prized his works. Nine 
years ago, I sent him a little memorial of Miss Carpenter of Regent 
Street, in which reference is made to her brother Thomas. He wrote: 
“Never has any reading produced such effect on me.... For two days 
I was with your uncle, and such a throng of remembrances pressed 
upon me that it was as though I had walked about Birmingham in a 
cloud. It has been a peculiarity of mine never, hardly, to think of my 
personal past; and that has besn because of the long agony which I had 
after the death of my mother, when I was ten years old.” The rest of 
his letter is filled with details of what he had heard of his family. For 
some generations, his ancestors farmed their own land at Kinlet, near 
Kidderminster. His father was, I learn, a wood-turner in that town. 
After his mother’s death, he was adopted by her sister, Miss Follows, 
who lived with her aged father. Mountford always spoke of her with 
affectionate respect: she was a great reader, and did what she could to 
teach the children of the poor. : 

He was a delicate child; and the limp, which was one of his peculiari- 
ties, was the result of early weakness. Once he was nearly drowned in 
the river Stour, from which he was dragged out senseless. He went to 
Pearsall’s Grammar School; and “ his intelligence and his quiet studious 
habits soon won for him the esteem of the schoolmaster, the Rev. Evan 
Jones,” who left him his library. He there became known to the Rev. J. 
Kentish, of Birmingham, who encouraged him to prepare for entrance at 
York College. While attending the school of the Rev. E. Bristow at 
Birmingham, he boarded with Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carpenter, who, being 
without children of their own, were glad to have such an inmate. “Your 
uncle,” he wrote to me, “had much to do with my tone of thinking and 
independence. I. venerate his memory, and love it. It was an un- 
broken time of happiness that I passed at King Alfred’s Place.” During 
his vacation, he paid a week’s visit to Mr. Kentish, who helped him in the 
purchase of books. Mountford and I entered Manchester College, York, 
together in 1833 : he was then about seventeen. In many of his letters, 
he expressed bis thankfulness for his training among the English Pres- 
byterians, and the accurate scholarship of his learned tutors: “If Mr. 
Wellbeloved did not show us all truth, he gave us that honesty and free- 
dom of thought which are the master-keys of all knowledge, sooner or 
later.” In his earlier sessions, though he was a painstaking student, he 
gave no promise of eminence. When he became so much better known 
than any of us in the literary world, it amused me to remember that his 
candidate’s paper for our College Repository was rejected as dull and 
jejune! Towards the end of his course, he seemed kindled with fresh 
thoughts. He renounced the philosophy of Hartley and Mill, and aston- 
ished the little congregation supplied by the students with a vehemence 
and fervor they little anticipated: he was very short in stature, and boy- 
ish in appearance. 
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Within a month after leaving college (July 8, 1838), he commenced his 
ministry at the Strangeways Chapel, Manchester (opened June 17). It 
had been built for the Greengate congregation, founded by the Rev. J. R. 
Beard (D.D. in 1841). An unfortunate dispute had, however, arisen; 
and those who claimed the new chapel wished to appoint a new minister. 
Mountford had consulted Mr. Kentish, who told him, that he had no 
right to decline ; but he little anticipated the difficulties that beset him. 
The leading ministers of the district resented the exclusion of their able 
and zealous friend, and the ardent young preacher felt himself unwel- 
come. He was never so unhappy in his life. He worked, however, with 
great energy, overdoing himself —and his hearers; for some of his doc- 
trinal lectures were nearly an hour and a half in length! He was also a 
laborious student ; but his health suffered, and after about three years he 
resigned. On Oct. 21, 1841, a massive silver inkstand and a purse of 
£60 were presented to him at a congregational meeting. Sir T. Potter, 
who presided, said that “their late esteemed pastor had secured their 
warmest approbation and affectionate regard.” (Dr. Beard subsequently 
became the minister of the chapel.) After a short ministry at Hinckley, 
he removed to Lynn, Norfolk. In February, 1844, he wrote, after a long 
interval: “Ill health does not make me communicative. The last six 
months before leaving Manchester and eighteen subsequent months I was 
very ill. Also, when one of your letters reached me, I was in want of 
some of the necessaries of life, owing to a heavy loss which I sustained 
in endeavoring to assist some persons... . It is good for me to have been 
afflicted. I have more peace of mind than I have possessed at any time 
since leaving college. My hair, which had begun to turn gray, is now as 
black as formerly.” He speaks of having travelled abroad ; and perhaps 
at this time he obtained the degree of Ph.D., M.A., at a German univer- 
sity. He styled himself “M.A.” in only one of his books: on the title- 
pages of the rest, he is simply called “ William Mountford.” His salary 
was now only £70 a year; and he lived chiefly on brown bread and milk, 
that he might be able to buy books. 

At Lynn, he did his best work. Martyria: A Legend, wherein are con- 
tained Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the Reign of Edward 
the Sixth first appeared in the Christian Pioneer, a Unitarian periodical, 
published at Glasgow. After it had been collected into a volume, it was 
(as has been said) republished by Dr. Huntington, who was then a very 
popular Unitarien minister at Boston, and one of the editors of the Re- 
ligious Magazine and of the Christian Register, so that the merits of the 
book soon became known. While at Lynn, Mountford also wrote Chris- 
tianity, the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life. Dr. Sadler, of Hampstead, 
writes: “Mr. Edwin Field thought very highly of Martyria, and from 
some things in it was anxious that Mr. Mountford should write a book 
on death. The suggestion was communicated, I think, through myself; 
and the reply was that Euthanasy was already in preparation.” This 
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work was first published in Boston. Itis entitled Euthanasy ; or, Happy 
Talks towards the End of Life. It comprises forty-three chapters, in the 
form of conversations between the aged Marham and Aubin, his nephew, 
who had not long to live. It contains many passages of rare beauty, and 
“breathes a singularly thoughtful and elevated spirit of piety.” He 
could not have written it but for the great trials and sorrows through 
which he had passed, while it bears evidence of his varied studies. It 
cost him dear. “What with the writing of that book and the wretched 
climate, I was near dying last autumn” (1847). He suffered from the 
“aguish intermittent fever, the peculiar product of the swamps” near 
Lynn; and, though he was greatly attached to many friends there, he did 
well to remove to Kingswood, near Birmingham. It is now a favorite 
residence of many whose business lies in the Midland metropolis, but 
then he found himself very desolate in his parsonage. The post-office 
was three miles off, there were hardly twenty houses within a mile of 
him, and almost all his acquaintances were farmers and men who did 
not read books. “Almost quite alone in the wilderness I am, but with- 
out the Baptist’s liking for solitude.” He often suffered from “ horribly 
low spirits —a dreadful business is that of the thinker.” In 1849, he 
published Beauties of Channing, with an Essay prefixed. It ends thus: 
“ And now his simple name is a nobler thing than even the books them- 
selves of most other writers.” 

He had long had the wish to visit the United States, but it was abated 
by his disgust at the color-phobia which (as he heard) affected even such 
devoted philanthropists as Dr. Tuckerman. In 1849, Dr. Huntington 
obtained a free passage for him. He did not sail till November, and 
arrived in Boston at the beginning of 1850, after a wretched voyage of 
six weeks. It was announced in the papers that he would preach in 
Dr. Huntington’s church the next Sunday morning. There was a great 
congregation. There was a still greater crowd to hear him in the First 
Church, at the Thursday Lecture, January 17. This was an ancient 
institution, which had degenerated into an assembly of a few ministers 
and ladies; and the service was usually over in fifty minutes. On this 
occasion, the assemblage brought back the old days of Buckminster and 
Channing. Many had to stand: among the audience were Longfellow 
and other Cambridge professors and literary men. The service was 
twice the usual length, but the people were very attentive. Dr. Rufus 
Ellis (who became the beloved pastor of this church) wrote: “ His books, 
especially Euthanasia, had gone before him; and the delighted readers 
were eager to see and hear a writer by whom they had been so attracted. 
Similar gatherings awaited the preacher in many places. One I can re- 
call in quiet Northampton [Mass.], where he was the writer’s guest. 
There was a singular freshness both in manner and in matter. The 
preacher's style was his own. The sentences were as likely to end in a 
particle as in any other way... . His truth was not reasoned truth, and 
sometimes the sermon could have begun in the middle or at the end, 
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like the Hebrew Bible, as well as at the beginning; but the words were 
as ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver,’— words of the spirit.” Eutha- 
nasy is a book which has taken a great hold on those whose hearts are 
touched by sorrow or pain: it was one of the last works read by the 
sainted Mary Ware. It naturally had excited a great personal interest 
in its author. Some, who expected to see a Marham or an Aubin,— an 
aged white-haired patriarch or a wasted invalid,—were surprised by 
his bodily presence; but they found him not only original and impul- 
sive, but very unaffected and pleasant. It must have been strange to 
him, after his solitary, neglected life, to be the object of so much regard ; 
but he did not seem spoiled by it. 

He had not resigned his pulpit at Kingswood, and, when he found that 
I was returning in August, he said that, had he known in time, he should 
have returned with me; but thenceforth his home was in America. He 
supplied for a short time the Unitarian church at Washington, where 
President Fillmore had a seat and Daniel Webster and Edward Everett 
were occasional attendants. He had previously “ preached a sermon on 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, and on men’s duties about it,— a good, honest 
sermon with the word hell in it”; but, like others who could not accord 
with all the sayings and doings of the Garrisonians, he was bitterly as- 
sailed by them as “pro-slavery.” He did not choose to answer charges 
which he felt to be utterly baseless. While settled for a short time at 
Gloucester, Mass., he completed Thorpe, a Quiet English Town, and 
Human Life therein. “I began it one November evening (he told me), 
because I was miserable and lonely. Into it are worked up thoughts 
which I had been accumulating in my note book.” He was pleased by 
having it published on liberal terms by Messrs. Ticknor & Co., as they 
were not Unitarian booksellers. It was favorably reviewed. The prin- 
cipal character is the pastor of the Presbyterian chapel: “ His conversa- 
tion is a perfect treasury of profound and striking thoughts, and apt 
quotations from a wide range of authors of both ancient and modern 
times.” His housekeeper is “a woman with a most marvellous collection 
of ancient and wise saws.” The book, however, never became popular : 
its merits were blemishes, when it was read as a tale. 

In the summer of 1851, he had preached at Nahant, a favorite seaside 
resort about twelve miles from Boston. Among his hearers was Miss 
E. Crowninshield, a lady a few years older than himself, of cultivated 
mind, wealthy, and of a good family: her brother had been Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. Their acquaintance led to 
their marriage in March, 1853. At her wish, he resigned his pastoral 
charge, though he preached occasionally.. They resided at her house in 
Boston after spending the summer at Nahant.* 





*The poet Longfellow took “ Mountford’s Cottage” July 18, 1856. It “ boasts one 
of the finest situations in Nahant. It is on the southern point, and right above the 
ocean. From this little room in the attic I look over the broad Atlantic, with noth- 
ing between me and England; and the rush of rising tides and the ceaseless wash of 
the sea is heard by day and night.”— Longfellow’s Life, vol. ii., pp. 282, 283. 
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In 1855, he became deeply interested in what is called “spiritualism.” 
Phenomena came to his knowledge which he could not explain. He did 
not profess to say whether they were to be attributed to disembodied 
spirits or to some occult law of mind. He thought that, at all events, 
they were important enough to call for investigation ; but he found that 
persons of position avoided the subject. In 1860, he had slowly come to 
the conclusion that spirits did intervene. He had always the courage of 
his convictions, and thrice brought the subject forward at the meetings 
of the Boston clergy: “It was very curious how my observations were 
taken. The brethren looked at one another; and, when I stopped, there 
was dead silence for a while, after which the debating went forward 
exactly as though all I had said had been whispered down in the cellar.” 
He found that his articles were rejected by editors if they contained 
reference to spiritualism. This probably intensified his interest in it, 
while it weakened his ties to the Unitarian denomination. He now very 
rarely preached, and for many years never looked at the Christian 
Register. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mountford were in Europe from 1858 to 1860. He 
preached only at York and Hampstead. Interesting and characteristic 
letters on his travels appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the American 
Unitarian Association. They stayed a long time in Rome, where “the 
subject of the supernatural” grew on him “as to importance, and deep- 
ened as to interest.” In a second visit, 1867, he preached at Bridport 
(June 2) with great power and earnestness on the “Open Vision.” Be- 
tween these journeys, he had been writing a book, for which he studied 
the Fathers and Neo-Platonists; but he resolved not to speak of it till it 
was finished. It was not printed; but it probably contained the sub- 
stance of five articles on “The Miraculous” in the Monthly Religious 
Magazine in 1868-69. These excited great attention, and were praised 
both by the Orthodox and the Radicals, so that he was encouraged to add 
another on “ The Outburst of Spiritualism.” He was “ pleased at finding 
that he could begin afresh, and as an incognito, and succeed as well as 
ever he did.” These articles, with other matter, were embodied in his 
last book,— Miracles, Past and Present, pp. 520. At this he worked more 
than ten hours a day for sixteen months. The mental pressure was 
great : “Opening out new roads, however poorly, is not nearly as easy as 
sweeping old paths.” The excitement caused by his article induced two 
leading publishers to compete for the work, which they would not have 
entertained a thought of a year before; and the first edition (1870) was 
sold in twelve days. Leading men in the Episcopal and other orthodox 
churches spoke of it in high terms. 

One reviewer suspects that this “interesting and valuable book is 
talked of more among men of letters and science than by professed eccle- 
siastics. ... He [the author] says, with great wealth of illustration and 
suggestion, that spiritual realities must be spiritually observed, felt, and 
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comprehended. ... In this position, he finds himself at one with such 
men as Tyndall and others of the physical philosophers of to-day.” 
Those who cannot agree with the book may be amused with some of its 
sarcastic passages, and impressed by the elevated and beautiful thoughts 
which it contains. The Unitarian periodicals seem almost to have 
ignored it, and many suppose that after his marriage he wrote nothing 
of any consequence. 

After this work, he commenced two or three others at different times, 
and made some progress with them. Some of his occasional articles were 
published. His later life was clouded by financial difficulties. His wife's 
property suffered from the great fire in Boston (1872), and still more 
from the dishonesty of a trustee. Mountford wrote: He was “a man 
eminent as to business and of munificent philanthropy. In 1870, he died 
suddenly of apoplexy; and I made an oration at the funeral to many 
hundreds of people. A month afterwards it appeared that, eight months 
previously, he had got conveyed to himself the one-half of our property 
for the purpose of helping himself along at a critical time.” He was 
told by an experienced lawyer that he had no chance of recovery except 
by a compromise; but he had read Blackstone, and resolved to try. 
After about four years, he recovered the larger portion; and, three years 
later, a corporation that had illegally transferred the remaining portion 
to the assignees of the trusteee was also sued successfully. The verdict 
made a great sensation among professional trustees and lawyers. But, 
though he carried this point (1878), he seems to have been unwise in 
business matters. Riches took to themselves wings, and his latter days 
were spent in comparative poverty. 

In early life, adversity had roused all his energies: now, it depressed 
them. He often suffered from great exhaustion, as well as from severe 
illness,— pain that was “awful, unbearable — only that it was borne.” 
Unhappily, he too frequently sought the treacherous stimulus of wine. 
Though little change appeared in his letters, I heard that his old vivac- 
ity in social intercourse was gone, and that he often seemed lost and 
depressed. He still strove to write on abstruse religious questions ; but 
he said: “I cannot find the words nor the stand-point I want. I feel very 
much as I did once on Mont Blanc, when there was nothing to be seen, 
not even a foot-path, but only driving, swirling, blinding fog: through 
that mist I had, for a moment, a view, as though telescopic, of the green 
beautiful valley at the bottom of the abyss.” In that letter (February, 
1884), he mentioned that Mrs. Mountford had been ill, day and night, for 
many months: she died that summer. She had “ wished him to read the 
service at her funeral; and, although he appeared too weak in body and 
mind for such a work, the relations thought it best that no one else 
should be asked; and, to their great surprise, he went through the service 
with very much of his old power and touching manner. It was some- 
thing wonderful the way in which he met the occasion.” He sent me 
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the address, which was printed. Death seemed to have transfigured 
her; and he, who knew her best, revealed what was best and noblest in 
her character. From that time, his decline was but too obvious. He felt 
“terribly alone, and worse still when not alone.” He brightened up 
when he saw old friends, such as his fellow-student, Rev. J. Robberds, 
and Dr. Rufus Ellis, and cherished the hope of going to England; but 
this was not to be. He passed his last months in a comfortable board- 
ing-house. His mind was clouded some weeks before the end; “but 
then, oh, such a look of awakening there was on his face,—so meek 
and poor in life, so grand and comprehensive in death!” The funeral 
service was conducted by his countryman, Rev. Brooke Herford (a suc- 
cessor of Dr. Channing and of Dr. Gannett, whose cordial kindness 
Mountford greatly valued). No other minister was present except Dr. 
Rufus Ellis. It was a sad contrast between the enthusiasm which had 
greeted him on his arrival in America and the loneliness of his de- 
parture. 

After a while, Dr. Ellis wrote a brief reminiscence of him for the 
Christian Register: “ There was a charm in his speech, and in the little 
which he wrote, to the last. His books will still have readers, and will 
quicken and nourish what is best in us. I was glad that Mr. Herford, 
in his very fitting last offices, read some of the golden sentences of the 
departed. I was glad to recall, ia those last moments, the days which 
had been strength and helpfulness.” Dr. Sadler, who knew him inti- 
mately, had repeatedly urged him to publish a volume of sermons; and 
not long before his death he consented to do so, if his friend would 
undertake the selection and publication. On hearing of his removal, I 
wrote to inquire respecting the works which had been his occupation for 
many years, but nothing seems to be known of his papers: unless he had 
copied them for the printer, they were probably in short-hand, and may 
have been destroyed. But his readers have ample store of his best and 
highest thoughts. Dr. Rufus Ellis, who visited England that autumn, 
undertook to convey to Mountford’s American friends how desirable it 
was that some of his sermons should be published. A few days after, 
he himself died suddenly at Liverpool. On All Saints’ Day, Dr. Sadler 
paid a tribute to the memory of both of them. A newspaper in Mount- 
ford’s native town contained a short memorial of that “eminently origi- 
nal and suggestive writer.” 

RusseLt L. CARPENTER. 





Literary Criticism. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


SOME NEW STUDIES OF EVOLUTION. 


The wide topic of “evolution” shows itself in almost as many 
ways as there are minds to grasp it or tongues to tell of it. But 
there is one aspect of it, in particular, the most interesting of all, 
which books have made less account of than they might. For it 
opens up an infinite range of illustration of what we might call 
moral sympathy between men and those creatures which in the 
evolutionist’s view are “but a little lower” than he. Sir John 
Lubbock has told us how one ant differeth from another ant in 
capacity of moral courage and affection, and Mr. Darwin hus no- 
ticed grades of intelligence in earth-worms. Nay, was it not by 
some feeble faculty of understanding and choice that the wretched 
little ameeba, or whatever it was that made the lowest link in the 
chain of animal life, began to better its condition, and equip itself 
or its descendants for higher flights? If it be so, then certainly, 
as we mount the scale of being, we shall find an opening out every 
way to the affections, mental capacities, and moral qualities which 
we have superciliously talked of as “human” only. All that we 
have called instinct hitherto will show itself as intelligence that 
has once emerged from the subconscious stage, and then has 
lapsed into the habitual, mechanical, or unconscious condition, to 
which all customary thinking tends. 

We need only hint at the great play this gives to the intelli- 
gent curiosity of the naturalist, and equally to the human sym- 
pathy of the observer, who looks at things from such a point of 
view. To our mind it gives the chief interest, originality and 
charm which we find in the volume whose title we give below.* 
The title reads a little awkwardly, as if “our heredity ” consisted 
only in “lectures” which the Almighty is supposed to give us 
by his word written out in the universe of living things,—an in- 
terpretation of the phrase surely not to be disdained. In truth, 
the book consists of a course —or, rather, of three courses — of 
popular lectures, having great freshness and beauty of style, and 
a fertility of illustration that makes the reading of its pages a 
perpetual delight. Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as 


-* Our Heredity from God, consisting of Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. pp. 416. 
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we can personally testify) in one of the most lovely and fertile 
districts of central New York. Here are the kindly and well- 
kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of choice 
breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or ran 
confidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful 
cats, “Gladstone ” and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge 
and leap out to greet him in turn at milking-time ; above all, the 
preserve of singing-birds that innocently share his fruit and com- 
fort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen and friendly 
observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of nature at first hand in this 
varied and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intel- 
ligence, heredity, or spontaneous variation are notes from his 
own journal of this fascinating companionship. It needs not to 
tell the quality of interest which is given thus to a large portion 
of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. 

The author keeps also a very level head in the rather slippery 
and difficult path of speculative opinion into which he now and 
then diverges from the safe highway of observation. He is care- 
ful to say that “evolution” is a process only, and that the study 
of it does not properly trouble itself with theories of origin or 
end. At the same time he is perhaps unnecessarily anxious to 
aim a hit or make a point here and there against the “hypothe- 
sis” of creation. He even seems, now and then, unwilling to ad- 
mit that there is a directing intelligence or a kindly purpose in 
the process he delights to study, except as intelligent purpose 
may be said to be self-diffused through all forms of being, down 
to the very lowest: it is the limited individual mind he likes 
to show signs of everywhere. Thus a tender motherly impulse 
leads some egg-laying creature to pack the egg or its crude prod- 
uct m a natural pocket, or loose fold of the skin, and in due 
course she becomes. a marsupial. Again, she bethinks her of a 
completer shelter and nourishment for her undeveloped young, 
and by a process not at all purely physical, but mainly and admi- 
rably moral, she becomes a mammal. Gay insects have only, by 
an act of forethought, to take on the colors of the flower or fruit 
they love (or vice versa), or to indue an outer coat that shall ef- 
fectually disguise them as dead leaves, or secrete an acrid juice 
that they are sure no insectivorous bird will care to touch. 
Plants, too, feel the kindly impulse: the clematis softly entreats 
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you to guide her floating spray to some sure support; and the 
proverbial ivy, doubtless, feels a lover-like affection for the oak to 
which she fondly clings. All this gives a charmingly dramatic 
turn to one’s observations of the naturalist’s world, and might 
pass, in fact, for a pretty and instructive fable, not inferior, surely, 
to the wayward mythologies of the ancient time, which stained 
the rose from Cytherea’s thorn-pricked foot, or traced the nightin- 
gale’s lament to the cruel tale of Philomel. Indeed, we think our 
naturalists cannot well have too much of this ingenious biography 
of nature’s changes, which so reverses the “business” of evolu- 
tion (to speak after the manner of dramatic critics) from the hard, 
dull, and wooden way in which it is sometimes thought of,— as a 
mere resultant of mechanical forces, natural selection, and the 
struggle for existence. This method makes it, throughout, psy- 
chological, ethical, and almost human. 

Still, the thirty years during which this view of things has 
been growing familiar have hardly given us time to dogmatize or 
formulate, even to the degree to which our friend seems now and 
then inclined. Such things can be spoken better —as soon as we 
get beyond the rich wilderness of the facts of observation — to 
the fancy than to the rational understanding: they lie in that 
realm of mystery, whose native tongue is symbol, and not logic. 
It would be a very great pity if that thick veil of mystery which 
we strain our eyes to penetrate should be dispelled, in favor of 
the dry light of a cloudless day. But there is no danger that it 
ever will be; for beyond the cunningest and clearest explanation 
of the wonder remains a deeper wonder, upon which the most 
trained eyesight can only play, the keenest understanding can 
only meditate, from afar. 

We do not find that the author of this pleasing volume is un- 
duly daring or arrogant in the wider speculative horizon he sug- 
gests. On the contrary, his motive, as it is humane and sympa- 
thetic on the one hand, so it is practical and religious on the other. 
“Our heredity from God,” though not perhaps the best title that 
could be chosen, nevertheless stands for a reverential, trustful, 
and wholesome mood, of which the proofs are many. In fact, 
our first attraction to the book was the assurance that had been 
given us of the religious comfort and advantage which many per- 
sons had found in the author’s view. This value consists, in part, 
in the release from dogmatic orthodoxy into a wide universe of 
life and cheer; but in part, also,in the serene temper and the 
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wise uses which belong to the better life. The author does 
not disguise those facts of malign, obnoxious, and encroaching 
growths, which seem to make against his predominating opti- 
mism. But he does not dwell upon them too much, polemically, 
as is the way with some modern naturalistic schools: he holds, on 
the other hand, very firmly to the better creed, that life, as an 
heredity from that which is perfect and eternal, mounts by proc- 
ess of evolution to higher levels; the impure and base will per- 
ish, but the good shall never die. This cheerful view is perhaps 
too much assumed as certainty; too little set forth as achieve- 
ment, under doubtful and hard conditions, becoming thus the 
painfully won reward of noble endeavor. But it is, to say the 
least, in friendly keeping with the highest and best uses to be 
made of human life. 

We subjoin, in the author’s words, the object of the three parts, 
or courses, of which the book consists: 1. “to sum up the lead- 
ing arguments in favor of evolution, as accounting for structural 
variety, and as able to explain the actual condition of living creat- 
ures”; 2. “to show the commonalty of life between [among] all 
creatures, and how definitely the links in a consecutive develop- 
ment of life have been established”; 3. “to follow evolution 
after man is reached, to trace the rise of intelligence and morals, 
until we reach the great questions of God and Immortality.” It 
is in the second part that we have found the chief wealth and 
charm of illustration before spoken of. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The second, instalment of Canon Creighton’s judicial history of a sub- 
ject the impartial treatment of which is difficult for any Protestant * 
covers the period from the election of Paul II. to the year momentous 
for the Roman Catholic Church, 1517 A.D. Luther changed entirely 
“the perspective of the history of the papacy,” destroying the interest 
of its secular policy, but restoring the historical dignity of the popes, 
who were no longer to be judged by their ability in maintaining them- 
selves among the potentates of Italy, but were now called to account as 
the heads of the Christian Church. This éffect of Luther's protest falls 
beyond these volumes. They treat of Paul II., Sixtus 1V., Innocent 


* A History of the Papacy during the Pertod of the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
M.A. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518. Vols. III. and IV. pp. xvi, 307, and xii, 314. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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VIIf., Alexander VI., Julius II., and Leo X. as Italian princes, scheming 
and fighting, like their princely contemporaries, for purely secular ends. 
The noble Savonarola arises to confront the worst of these worldlings with 
the demand for a moral reformation. For this Alexander cared little; 
but, when the moral reform was seen to require an ecclesiastical reform 
as its prerequisite, the papacy aroused itself. “The deadly struggle of 
the world against the righteous man raged round Savonarola, and made 
him a hero of the eternal tragedy of the human soul.” The chapter in 
the third volame which tells his fate has an interest beyond all the 
others. 

Conscious of the irony of destiny which condemns a Savonarola to 
the scaffold and leaves a Borgia to reign as vicar of Christ, Canon 
Creighton can yet endeavor to do exact justice to Alexander VI. and his 
children. He has not stultified himself by au attempt to rehabilitate 
the cruel and licentious pope as a model of virtue, nor has he excused 
his immorality and wickedness because he was a kind father. But, as 
the preface reminds us, the author has refused his faith to the gossip of 
the Renaissance as well as to the miracles of the Middle Age. Criti- 
cising soberly the reports of the many poisonings attributed to the Bor- 
gias, for instance, Canon Creighton does not think they are more credible 
because they are more numerous. The strongest case against Alexander 
VI. is that of Cardinal Michieli. “The death of Cardinal Ferrari is 
also suspicious. I donot think that there is any trustworthy evidence 
in the other cases.” The note on the Borgia poisonings ridicules the 
belief in poison prevalent in bygone times, and ranks it with the belief 
in witcheraft. “The exceptional infamy that attaches to Alexander VI. 
is largely due to the fact that he did not add hypocrisy to his other 
vices.” Such is the historian’s final judgment; while he recognizes that 
as “the Borgia have become legendary as types of unrestrained wicked- 
ness, it is difficult to judge them fairly, without seeming to palliate 
iniquity.” The political and social corruption of the time is only set 
in a more hideous light by such a sentence, which relieves the individual 
at the expense of the age. 

Sobriety is the main characteristic of Canon Creighton as an historian. 
His pages lack, in consequence, the picturesqueness of such works as Dr. 
Bayne’s biography of Luther; but the marks of impartiality and thor- 
oughness are so many as to leave, even upon the reader anxious for 
vivid contrasts in the story, an impression more lasting than the most 
fervid partisanship in behalf of Protestantism could effect. Confining 
himself strictly to the history of the papacy, the author has cut himself 
off from many topics which are attractive, but irrelevant. The wars of 
Julius II., the true founder of*the papal States, must be told at length ; 
but the movements of thought in England and Germany, which were to 
culminate in the Reformation, are neglected, since this is not a general 
history of that great event. Such restraint, however, does not, of course, 
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keep Canon Creighton from noticing at due length the work of Bra- 
mante, Raffael, and Michel Angelo, as whose patron Julius IL. will live 
to remotest posterity. The pope “had the true mark of greatness,— 
that he sympathized with all that was great. He was more than a mere 
patron of art: he provided great artists with great opportunities. He 
did not merely employ great artists: he impressed them with a sense of 
his own greatness, and called out all that was strongest and noblest in 
their own nature. They knew that they served a master who was in 
sympathy with themselves.” The papacy, again, must be credited with a 
large toleration for philosophic thought. Pomponazzi was even allowed 
to contest the immortality of the soul without rebuke. The Roman 
court “allowed free thought beyond the extremest limits of ecclesiastical 
prudence.” 

Canon Creighton’s volumes denote a plain advance of the judicial 
mind among Protestant writers. Reprobating the offences of the popes 
against the very elements of morality, he has not crowded his story with 
repeated epithets of blame. He has shown their relations to their times, 
and has thus concentrated himself upon the true task of the historian, 
who has a larger office than the teacher of morals. 


The World to Come. By William Burnet Wright. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The title of this volume of sermons is misleading: they have no ref- 
erence to any future state except that which every preacher of righteous- 
ness desires to see established here upon earth. Mr. Wright’s preface 
attempts to set the various discourses in a logical framework; but the 
book is plainly a collection of sermons preached in the ordinary round 
of the year’s duty, five being concerned with festival days. Mr. Wright’s 
discourses have the stamp of good extemporaneous addresses, ‘to which 
it is easy to listen with pleasure; but their thought is scarcely ever 
weighty enough to make the reading of them a matter of great profit. 


Christianity vs. Ecclesiasticism.— This is a book of theological discus- 
sion between a thoughtful and scholarly layman, who has reasoned and 
read his way out of the Church of England, and the narrow-minded 
vicar of his parish church. Dialogue is a cumbrous form of exposition j 
and there is little novelty in the matter here presented, which is familiar 
to the readers of Unitarian controversial literature, with the exception 
of the pages on Pusey and Keble. (Williams & Norgate.) 


The New Catholic Church, with Thoughts on Theism.— This is a tenth 
revised and enlarged edition, bound in cloth, of a booklet noticed by us 
in its previous pamphlet form. The chief value of the volume is in its 
extracts from many recent authors concerning the main topics of relig- 
ious thought. (Triibner & Co.) 


In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses. By Edward E. Hale.— 
This is a handsome new edition of Dr. Hale’s beautiful story of the heal- 
8 
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ing of Félicie Waldo by Father John of Lugio, “ for the love of Christ, 
and in his name,” well and widely known as one of the author's master- 
pieces. Many small woodcuts by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A., really illus- 
trate the tale. No better gift book for young or old could be desired 
than this classic of Christian charity. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Lights of Two Centuries. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale.— This volume 
is a collection of fifty good biographical sketches of eminent men of the 
last two centuries, averaging about twelve pages each. The brief biog- 
raphies are arranged in five sections, devoted to artists and sculptors, 
prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors. With each section is 
given a full-page plate containing the heads of the great men whose 
lives are sketched. The part relating to inventors, a fair specimen of 
the volume, recites the main facts in the lives und works of Arkwright, 
Watt, the Montgolfiers, Fulton, Whitney, Stephenson, Bessemer, Edi- 
son, and Bell. The volume should be a very useful one for reading 
circles. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


The Bridal of Triermain. By Sir Walter Scott. With fourteen illus- 
trations by Percy MacQuoid, R.I.—Sir Walter’s Arthurian poem is 
decidedly one of his minor achievements, even in poetry; but it is one 
of the few which have long remained unillustrated. Mr. MacQuoid’s 
full-page illustrations lend new and greater interest to the poem. The 
romantic and symbolic features of the narrative afford more opportunities 
to the artist than a much greater poem,— Marmion, for instance. Sev- 
eral of Mr. MacQuoid’s designs are very strong: such are King Arthur 
at the gate of the mystic castle, his last parley with Guendolen, Sage 
Merlin arising to check the slaughter of the Knights, Sir Roland before 
the tower and facing the four maidens. In those which present Gyneth, 
sleeping or waking, he does not appear so successful: the princess’s face 
does not always remain of the same type from one design to the other. 
But, altogether, Mr. MacQuoid retains the most important element,—the 
romantic yet elusive spirit of the tale of the bridal of Sir Roland de 
Vaux and the Sleeping Beauty. (Lee & Shepard ) 


A Bunch of Violets, gathered by Irene E. Jerome.— Miss Jerome, the 
author of Nature’s Hallelujah, has restricted herself in this new gift book 
to one flower, and has not, in truth, attempted to be comprehensive in the 
poems about the violet, which she has so finely accompanied with varia- 
tions on the violet theme. Otherwise, we should have expected to see Dr. 
Holmes’s “ Under the Violets” in a prominent place. But the literary 
quality of the book could easily have been improved by substituting 
such verses as Wordsworth’s “ A violet by a mossy stone” for those by 
‘N. P. Willis and the anonymous poets quoted. Mr. George T. Andrew 
has engraved Miss Jerome’s designs on wood and superintended the 
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printing, a sufficient guarantee of the mechanical excellence of the 
book. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Thoughts. Second Series. By Ivan Panin. Boston: Cupples & 
Hurd.— We open by chance upon this paragraph (227): “The path of 
most men to virtue is like that of the dog when out with his master, 
backward and forward over the same track. No wonder, then, that they 
so often tire before the end of their journey.” The book abounds in 
these delightful and epigrammatic sayings. Its tone is that of a grave, 
somewhat austere, and wholly devout stoicism; that is, the doctrine is 
rather that of self-abnegation and moral discipline than of hopefulness 
and joy, though these, too, do not lack. As a book to take up and lay 
down at the moment, and to find in it some hint of wholesome and 
piquant reflection, we have found it a pleasant table companion. 


Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By 
George Batchelor. Boston: G. H. Ellis. pp. 286.— Mr. Batchelor’s qual- 
ity as an essayist is well known to the readers of this Review, in which 
several of these thoughtful and admirable papers have appeared. Their 
well-poised and balanced judgment is none too strongly emphasized in 
the leading title. We have been particularly struck, in glancing rapidly 
through the volume, with the freshness and aptitude of the illustra- 
tions: those, for example, in the essay entitled “The Natural Meaning of 
the Word ‘Ought.’” Some other suggestive titles are: “ The Future of 
the Minority”; “ Heredity and Tradition in Morals”; “Is it Religion 
versus Righteousness?” For critical appreciation of the bearings of mod- 
ern knowledge on religious or ethical discussion, we know of no superior. 


Men and Letters. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By Hor- 
ace E. Seudder.— Eleven articles, first published anonymously, and most, 
if not all of them, in the Atlantic Monthly, make up this delightful vol- 
ume of literary criticism. The longest, and in several ways the best, 
paper is on “ Longfellow and his Art”: it seems to us one of the fairest 
and most judicial estimates of the people’s poet we have ever met. 
“ Emerson's Self” is a review of Mr. Cabot’s recent biography. The 
papers on “Dr. Mulford” and “ Landor as a Classic” treat of authors 
more removed from common appreciation than Longfellow or even 
Emerson, but Mr. Scudder’s characterization of Mulford and his recom- 
mendation of Landor’s works to the study of men of let‘ers are equally 
felicitous. Other essays discuss “ American History on the Stage,” “ The 
Shaping of ‘ Excelsior,’” “Aspects of Historical Work,” “The Future 
of Shakespeare,” “Anne Gilchrist,” “Dr. Muhlenberg,” and “F. D. 
Maurice.” The collection is a valuable contribution to the higher criti- 
cism of life and literature, full of the marks of a refined and penetrating 
judgment, which has found expression in a style both vigorous and 
winning. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Montgomery. Re- 
vised edition.— We have seldom, if ever, seen a text-book of English 
History so thoroughly excellent as this by Mr. Montgomery. Its four 
hundred clear and open pages give one a comprehensive view of what is 
really worth knowing in the long story of England's progress through 
the ages. The author has written under the influence of the modern 
school of historians, who give due weight to the development of art, com- 
merce, science, and literature, and treat the political element itself from 
the stand-point of comparative politics. At the end of each period comes 
a “general view” of the government, religion, military affairs, industry, 
manners, and customs, learning, letters, and art of the time. These are 
admirable summaries, conveying a wealth of information in a brief space. 
The volume has many maps and tables: all in all, it is the best hand- 
book of English history we have laid eyes upon. (Ginn & Co.) 


Brief Institutes of General History. By E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co.— English history has no place in Prof. 
Andrews’s scholarly hand-book, since, as he well says, to an American it 
should be part of the history nearest to him. The work bears out fully 
the promise of its title. It is much briefer than Dr. Fisher's Outlines, 
but it is comprehensive and thoroughly abreast of recent scholarship. 
Its very condensed style makes every page the equivalent in suggest- 
iveness of an ordinary chapter. As a text-book in advanced classes 
or for reference in the private library, these Institutes deserve high 
praise. 


Stillman’s Archeological Studies, a handsome, thin quarto, contains 
two interesting “studies,” previously given in the Century magazine. 
The first is the record of a minute exploration of Ithaca and the adjoin- 
ing waters, made on the excellent theory that, as all attainable parts of 
the earth have been visited and described, the best a modern traveller 
can do is to begin the cycle over again, with Ulysses, the earliest semi- 
historic voyager and explorer. The second is an essay which many will 
remember with pleasure, arguing that the popularly called “ Venus of 
Milo” is in reality a wingless Victory, taken in some crisis of danger for 
safe-keeping from Athens to the islaod of Melos, where it was discovered, 
in a mutilated state, in 1820. Amply illustrated with wood engravings. 
(On the Track of Ulysses ; together with an Excursion in Quest of the 
So-called Venus of Melos. By W. J. Stillman. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 4to. pp. 106. $4.00.) 


McMaster’s Franklin (in the “ American Men of Letters ”).— This in- 
teresting and very readable sketch is especially marked by the abundant 
and entertaining side-illustrations which the author has gathered in his 
genial study of the history of the period. It makes a good though nec- 
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essarily incomplete biography of its subject, bringing into particular 
prominence bis personal qualities and the rather adventurous and con- 
troversial incidents of his earlier political career. (Benjamin Franklin 
as a Man of Letters. By John Bach McMaster. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 293. $1.25.) 


Winter, from the Journal of H. D. Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. 
Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— This volume, which 
we have found full of attraction, is a sort of “composite photograph ” 
of a New England winter. It consists of transcripts from Thoreau’s 
journal, in the order of days, not years: December 26, for example, hav- 
ing nine such transcripts, ranging in date from 1841 to 1860. This is a 
novel peculiarity, and, illustrated as it is by Thoreau’s genius for minute 
observation, makes a picture very racy and instructive; especially, the 
winter life of the little wild creatures of the woods. 


Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. (With illustrations to each chapter.)— The object of this 
very pleasing volume is to interpret— to a young reader, or to a teacher 
of the young — the deeper truth contained, as in a symbol, by a series 
of legends: How the Roses came, Invisible Armor, Tiresias, Balder, 
and a few medieval Christian fables. The stories are charmingly told, 
and the inner truth set forth gracefully and sweetly,—at too great 
length to be read to or by the children for whom it seems intended, 
but not for those who are to be helped by it in making their own 
interpretation. 


Bodyke: A Chapter in the ‘History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry 
Norman. pp. 78.—This book consists of vivid and painful narratives, 
reported first to the Pall Mall Gazette, telling the story of a series of 
evictions in the south-west of Ireland. It is illustrated by rough but 
effective cuts, taken from instantaneous photographs. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. Vol. IT.— These stories of fairies 
and flowers were mostly written at sixteen, says Miss Alcott, for her 
younger sisters and their playmates, the little Emersons and Channings, 
and appeared later as “ Flower Fables.” They are delicate and fanciful 
tales, not without a moral, which is yet not unduly prominent. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


Faith’s Festivals, by Mary Lakeman, traces the life of Faith Percival 
from her first Christmas to her last Easter. Of all her festivals, the 
-last, at eighty years of age, was the best. It is a gentle and touching 
story of a common life lot, prettily bound in white and gold. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 
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That sensible book, Natural Law in the Business World, by Henry 
Wood, is now issued in a paper cover at thirty cents. We wish it a 
wide circulation. (Lee & Shepard.) 


We have received a very interesting pamphlet, describing the work 
of an Association of Charities in New Orleans, prepared by its secretary, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen. It is made especially valuable by a somewhat 
detailed history of several specimen cases, and is full of serviceable hints 
for those engaged in this work. 


Seaside and Wayside, No.1. By Julia McNair Wright.—A series of 
about forty very entertaining brief chapters, in language really addressed 
to children and attractive to older minds, on crabs, ants, spiders, wasps, 
and bees. (Nature Readers. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. pp. 57.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. By Bernhard 
Weiss. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. de Pressensé. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) : 

Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Tome I. Par Ernest Renan. (The 
first volume of three of a new work by the historian of the Origins of 
Christianity. The article on “Saiil et David” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for October 15 is a chapter from this book. Calmann Lévy.) 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Mat- 
ters of Faith. By R. H. Hutton. (The “ guides” treated are Newman, 
Carlyle, Maurice, M. Arnold, and George Eliot. Macmillan.) 

Christianity and Evolution. By G. Matheson, T. Fowle, George W. 
Cox, A. W. Momerie, and others. 

Die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Dogmas als Lehre von dem Gott- 
menschen, auf dem Grunde der Natiirlichen Theologie. Von Adolf 
Harnack. (Volume second of this important History of Christian Doc- 
trine, emphasizing the part of Greek and Roman philosophy in the 
development of dogma.) . 


History and Biography. 


Thomas & Kempis. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. (This work by an Eng- 
lish Catholic, not a biography, but “Notes of a Visit to the scenes in 
which his life was passed and of an examination of his relics,” contains 
much matter of interest. Kegan Paul.) 

Life of Samuel Morley, M.P. By E. Hodder. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Early Life of Samuel Rogers. By P. W. Clayden. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 
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Recollections of Forty Years. By F. de Lesseps. (Chapman & Hall.) 

My Autobiographical Remains. By W. P. Frith. (The artist. 
Bentley.) 

Saga Time. By J. F. Vicary. (An interesting account of the domes- 
tic and social life of the Norsemen. Kegan Paul.) 

Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest. By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 

Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. (The first volume 
of a new history of English Literature by four different hands. Mac- 
millan.) 

Le Roman au Temps de Shakespeare. Par J. J. Jusseraud. (The 
best account of the subject. Delagarde.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold. (Poems of the life and religion 
of India. Triibner.) 

Aucassin and Nicolette. Edited by F. W. Bourdillon. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Sketches in the History of Poetry. By J.C. Shairp. (Douglas.) 

Venetian Studies. By H. F. Brown. (Kegan Paul.) 

Les Lois Naturelles de l'Economie Politique. By M. G. de Molinari. 

Industrial Peace. Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. By L. L. 
F. R. Price. (A Report on Arbitration and the Sliding Scale. Preface 
by Prof. A. Marshall, and portrait of Arnold Toynbee. Macmillan.) 

Women and Work. By Emily Pfeiffer. (Triibner.) 

Russia, Political and Social. By L. Tikhomirov. (Sonnenschein.) 

Handbook of Republican Institutions in the United States. By D. J. 
Bannatyne. (Blackwood.) 

The Marriage of Near Kin. By A. H. Huth. (The subject is con- 
sidered in relation to natural law and the teachings of experience. 
Longmans.) 

Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle. (Fourth edition. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A new series of Records of the Past will be edited by Prof. Sayce, 
with full introductions and notes. (S. Bagster & Sons.) The second 
volume of Dean Plumptre’s translation of Dante is out. It contains 
the Paradise, Minor Poems, and Studies. (Isbister.) Still another edi- 
tion of Shakespeare will be edited by Henry Irving and F. A. Marshall: 
it will indicate by brackets the portions of the plays omitted on the 
stage. (Blackie.) 

RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

History of the Christian Church. By George P. Fisher, D.D. (Scrib- 

ner’s.) 


Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal. By W. T. Brigham. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) 
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Memorials of Coleorton. (Letters, of secondary value, from Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and his Sister, Southey and Sir Walter Scott, to Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont. Edited by William Knight. Houghton.) 

Madame de Staél. By Bella Duffy. (Roberts.) 

Pen Portraits of Literary Women. Edited by Helen G. Cone and 
J. L. Gilder. (Cassell.) 

The First Edition of Shakespeare 1623. In Reduced Fac-simile. 
(Not by Francis Bacon. Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Underwoods. By R. L. Stevenson. (A volume of verse which no 
lover of poetry can afford to pass over. Mr. Stevenson’s muse, if not 
original, has remarkable power of 1eproducing the spirit of great poets. 
Scribner's.) , 

Facts and Fictions of Mental Healing. By C. M. Barrows. (One of 
the best books on the Mind-cure from a believer. H. H. Carter.) 

There has been, of late, quite a remarkable revival, among American 
publishers, of interest in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, Les Misérables, 
stimulated, in all probability, by a growing demand from readers. The 
original it is not easy to procuré in a convenient form from Paris; but 
W. R. Jenkins, of New York, has brought out a handy edition in long 
primer type, which fills five volumes, to be had in paper or cloth. Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall’s translation, which has been the standard, has been 
revised, with the addition of passages omitted by him, and issued in fine 


shape by Little, Brown & Co. Miss Isabel] F. Hapgood, a translator of 
uncommon ability, has made a new version, which is highly commended 
by the critics. It is published in a handsome, five-volume edition, and 
also in one-volume form, by T. Y. Crowell. Finally, the magnificent 
edition issued a year ago by the Routledge firm (Wraxall’s translation) 
is now to be had as a subscription book from MacDonnell Brothers, of 
Chicago. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


OCTOBER. 

The Economic Movement in England. By H.S. Foxwell. (Quarterly Journal of 
Economics.) 

NOVEMBER. 

Omar Khayy4m. By H. G: Keene. (Mr. Keene, while praising Fitzgerald’s trans- 
fusion of the Rubatyat, shows how far it is from being a literal translation. Mac- 
millan’s Magazine.) 

Science and the Bishops. By T. H. Huxley. (The article exhibits Prof. Huxley 
in the unusual attitude of complimenting the bishops, and in the more familiar 
business of demolishing the Duke of Argyll,—this time in regard to Darwin's theory 
of the formation of coral reefs. Nineteenth Century.) 

Profit-sharing. By F. J. Kingsbury. (An a priori argument, by a manufacturer, 
against the division of profits. The author pays no attention to the re:uits of 
experience. New Englander.) 
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GERALDINE. 


A Tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo. With 100 new illustrations, by W. P. SyypER, CHARLES 
COPELAND, F. Myrick, PARKER HAYDEN, and A. V.S. ANTHONY: Full gilt, $3.50. 
Antique morocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 

Every one who has travelled on our northern border will jate and en’ 


d the beautiful pictures of 
familiar scenes there, from Twin Island and Alexandria Bay and the Thousand Islands, Bonnie Castle and 
Crossman’s, and Point Marguerite to Montreal and its overlooking mountain, Quebec and Cape Diamond, and 


the lone glories of the aoa. Amid these scenes are pictures of the characters of the story, Geraldine 
Hope, Percival Trent, Isabel Lee, and others. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Revised, corrected, and edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by WituiaM J. Rotre. 
8vo. With 350 illustrations. Bevelled boards, full gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf 
or antique morocco, $16. 
All other editions are disfigured throughout by gross errors and misprints. Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the accom- 
editor of the ‘‘ Students’ Series of Poetry,” has undertaken the Sicsosione task of editing and restorin 
the correct and orginal text, and of producing in one volume the first and only correct edition of Scott’s 
Poems. It also contains all the original illustrations made for the separate poems, at a cost of upwards of 
eo thousand dollars, besides many others especially added for this work, — nearly three hundred and 


in all, 

This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish song, € ics, ballads, etc., all explained and made clear, 
and illuminated with most beautiful pictures. It contains ‘* Marmion,” “ Tue Lavy or tue Laxg,”’ “Tue 
Lorp or THe Isizs,” “‘Tue Lay or THe Last Minstret,” “ Roxssy,” “ Don Ropericx,” and all the 


other wonderful works of the Wizard of the North, which are read and loved by ali classes, wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon race is found. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. THE SWANEE RIVER. 
By STEPHEN Couns Foster. Beautifully illustratea. Each in one 4to volume. Full 
ilt. In cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50; in seal, $2.50; in 
exible calf extra or tree calf, 55. 
The words of the songs are ene rawn and illuminated on the subsequent pages, amid wreaths of 
rich Southern flowers and fair Southern landscapes; with now full-page pictures, representing the Swanee 
River, the old cabin home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, the banjo-players, etc. 


THE LONGFELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY BOOK; 


Or, LONGFELLow’s Days ($1; in flexible calf or seal, $2.50), is a charming compilation 
from the journals and letters of our great poet, edited by Mrs. LAuRA WINTHROP 
CoFFIN, and full of spirituality and beauty. All lovers of Longfellow will seek out 
and possess themselves of this dainty book, which is illustrated with pictures of many 
scenes amid which the tranquil life of the poet was passed. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 
By Nora PERRY. $1. 


0. 
“The latest and best of her stories appear in this attractive little volume, which will be sought by all who 
love innocence and beauty and strength.’ 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. $1.50. 
“Itisa wien thing,— perhaps one would almost say a daring thing,—and has pre-empted for its theme 
the new faith, which is making itself felt as an appreciable feature of modern life. It is a great theme, and it 
is handled in this novel with force, fire, and fitness. Without any pre-Raphaelite attempts at realistic photog- 


raphy, this story is one of the most realistic presentations of conservative life in New England that I have 
ever seen.’? — Litu1an Wuitina, in /nter-Ocean. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. 


By Frances CourTENAY BayYLor, author of “On Both Sides,” etc. Square 4to. With 
many illustrations. $1.50. 
oe story of /_— woodland Lay © we rym a rairie apenas + ee Taste an of excite- 
cannot fail to give t delight to rs, and particularly to the young people. It was 
in St. Nicholas, dnd, ym i a year; and the book includes many mn el the hitherto ari 
of the hero and heroine and their noble dog. There are many new and attractive illustrati 
which add very much to the interest of the narrative, and vividly show forth Indian and Mexican manners 
customs, scenery and costume.” 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. 


From the French of Francois Rabelais. By JoHN Dimitry. With 175 illustrations by 
Gustave Dore and A. Robida. . $1.50. 

“In these the delightful humorous extravagance of the old satirist can be appreciated at its full value ; 

and the reader, as well as the lite cutest, amp naw entey dhe wa and humor of the great French- 

man. © one need hesitate to place this book in his children’s ; and, as to the children themselves, the 





* Three Good Giants’ will soon become as valued companions as ‘ Gulliver in Liliput ’ or ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ’’ 
Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, - - BOSTON. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James Exxiot Casot. With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, is admirably equipped in every 
respect to write his biography. He has incorporated in it many letters and copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. Emerson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s 
character, the depth and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of his friends, and the 
profound and gracious faleanse of his writings and of his life. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLiIveR WENDELL Ho.mes, author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Dr. Holmes’s account of his hundred memorable days in England last year is full of 
interest, not only for the graceful and impressive incidents it recalls, but for its abundant 
felicities of thought and expression. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth Edition. Revised and ex- 
tended, by a Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period 
under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


‘Victorian Poets” has been recognized by both English and American critics as a 
work of the first order in its department. It discusses with full knowledge, fine discrim- 
ination, and admirable appreciation the many British poets who have distinguished the 


Victorian era. 
MEN AND LETTERS. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. Scupper, author of “ Noah Webster,” 
“Stories and Romances,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


ConTENTS: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and his Art; A Modern Prophet; Landor 
as a Classic; Dr. ee American History on the Stage; The Shaping of Excelsior ; 
Emerson’s Self ; Aspects of Historical Work ; Anne Gilchrist ; The Future of Shakespeare. 


This is a welcome edition to American criticism. It is eminently readable; and the 
treatment of both writers and books is fresh, sympathetic, and appreciative, while held to a 
high standard of thought and style. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Mosgs Corr Ty er, author of 
“ A History of American Literature,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Tt is thoroughly and excellently well done, and so fascinating that it would let me 
attend to nothing else until I had finished it. You have said all that there was to be 
said; you have said it thoroughly well; and you have rejected all the trash called tradition 
which cannot stand the test of historic criticism.” — George Bancroft. 


LYRICS, IDYLS, AND ROMANCES. 


Selected from the Poems of RopertT BROWNING. 16mo, tastefully bound, 
$1.00. 


This very beautiful little book contains sixty or more of the choicest of Browning’s 
lyrical poems. For reading or for a gift it is peculiarly acceptable. 


*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid receipt 
~ oy of price by the hers, pes 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 
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Discovery, Poet 


The 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-mat er )<7rly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of watter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
» Scientific, a? Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign 


Foremost Living Writers. 








jodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINnNions. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand peice. xe it does seem to grow 
better each year. . it as the most marvel- 
lous publication ott the t time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a cunerenive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
ree by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the lead 


ae tapeee of the day are touched 
and discussed by the 


ns of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. !t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. repository of the 
literature of the age.” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, phi conta or religion, that cannot be 
found it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — ‘hurchman, New York. 

“ The more ine to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE Livine AGE Is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of Cons of a investigation, 
psychological research, cri ritical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance." — Boston Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography. science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry. art, and, in the broader sense, polities, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very littie that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so oy te and id Rarebhi ~d by taking THe Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

* Through f+ pe pages Se ant! it <7 oassie to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the = ae ofa 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Werte Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE Livine Ace. All branches of lite activi 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely prin 

s one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of Becoing 
Ae - the current of English literature.” — 

corder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best tho ps 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers wit 
wonderful power of selection. . The ablest essays ‘and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“Itis ral == a and care, and a —- 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. : 

“ Foragreat deal o literature fora little money 
THe Livine Ace lente the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of nee from which no rival can crowd it.” 


“It saves mach labor for busy puee y who have no 

time to go over the various reviews and m nes, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 


“It furnishes a a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ Atits publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” aoe ion Globe. i 

“It has been our literary com on for man: 
and it furnishes us with a iitevary pabulum histori: 
cal, scientific. philosophical phitgldgieal, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg 

“It is unequalled.’ P North Carolina Presbyterian, 


“Tris absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
t#@" TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Litre.y’s Livine SH and of one or other of our vivacious ee monthiies, a 


(“ Possessed of 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


For $10.50, Tue Livinec AcE a any one of the four-dollar monthly aaetiein (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tax Livine Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 





LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 2&y his Sons. 
Comprising a History of the Anti-slavery Movement in America, and touching upon the lead- 
ing Reformatory Schemes of eee half of the ig freee century,—the Total ous Move- 
ment, the Doctrine of Peace, the Non-resistants, Woman Suffrage, etc., 1805-1840. 





HIS work is in form strictly a personal narrative ; but the relation of the editor of 
the Liberator to the anti-slave itation, which he began in 1831, and directed till 

the close of the war and the downfall of the slave system, was such that the story of his 
life is necessarily the story of the cause. For the history of this movement in the United 
States, this biography must always be the — work of reference; but it has many 
other permanent claims upon public'attention. By virtue of his profoundly religious nat- 
ure, Mr. Garrison represented this aspect of his time more completely and strikingly than 
any other individual. His career was peculiarly romantic, and at times dramatic; and the 
recital of it possesses the interest of a novel, and is full of inspiration. The work is fully 
illustrated with portraits, etc.; and, at present, two volumes are offered to the public, cov- 
ering the life of Mr. Garrison during its most eventful period. 

Prices: In cloth, $5.00 for the two volumes; in half morocco, $7.50. 

All booksellers, or 


THE CENTURY Co., New York. 
The Century Magazine is doing ove abe oo ays other private agency to teach the American 


-_— the true meani of the Democracy. It is a great magazine, and i 
Ide ‘oing a great work. Pil. Daily yy 


The Conturg is an im- I he We cownt The Contury 


e i ame best 
mense force in ng the 
American literature. 


coe" December x<22z 


The Century retains “ae has ce ; 
its superiority over ame 


“wee  Qentury. <== 


If you are not already one of the two millions of people who, 
it is estimated, read each issue of THE CENTURY, it will pay 
you to see a copy of this December number. Its striking 
features include “The Inauguration of Lincoln,” described by 
his private secretariés, Nicolay and Hay; “Prison Life of the 
Russian Revolutionists,’”’ fully explaining the wrongs which 
have called forth among the youth of Russia their hatred of 

* the Government; ‘‘The Sea of Galilee,” of special interest 
to the students of the International Sunday-school Lessons, 
beautifully illustrated ; first chapters of. Frank R. Stockton’s 
new. three-part story, “ The Dusantes”; “The Tonic Sol-Fa 
System,” etc., etc. Zhis is the time to subscribe. Eggleston’s 
and Cable’s novels are just beginning. Kennan’s Russian 
papers—the result of a journey of 15,000 milés — 
are one of the strong features of the year. Every 
newsman sells the December number: price, 35 ¢ents. 























THE CENTURY CO,, 


New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1888. 


The following is a partial list of the important features which have been already 
prepared to appear during the coming year: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Will contribute to every number during the year. He will write upon many topics, old and new, ina familiar 
and personal way, which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his thousands of readers. 
In his first paper, entitled ‘A CHAPTER ON DREAMS,” he tells, i se ins aoa some interesting facts 
concerning the origin of his story ‘‘ Dr. Jekyliand Mr. Hyde.” This will appear in the January umber. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


By Prof. W. S. CHAPLAIN, will be the first of an es; ly important and ntcreating series 
railways, their administrations and construction, including great engineering — 
passes, and, indeed, those branches of the subject which in this day > attention of the whole 


country. The illustrations which will accompany this series will be a. te, original, and 
The authors and the titles of the future articles will be announced later. 


THE FICTION 


Of the year will be notably Song, on only in the work of well-known writers, but in that of new authors. A 
serial novel, entitled “* arvests,”’ by F. “i: STIMSON, will te wil pve in January. Novelettes by 
HENRY JAMES and H.C BUNNER, the latter illustrated early in the year. There 


will also be many short stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 


MENDELSSOHN LETTERS. 


Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great musician’s, of ames eee © written to Moscheles, his friend 
and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles. They will be illustrated with many por- 
traits, drawings by Mendelssohn himself,.and other original and unique material. 


ELECTRICITY 


In its various applications as a motive a, sient te tates aoe will be the subjects of a group of illus- 
topics. 


trated art.cles of great practical and popular interest by leading authorities, upon these 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


Of special importance wi'l be those on the Campaign of ete OHN C. ROPES; on “The Man at 
Arms,” by E. H. BLASHFIELD; ono panes DWA L. WILSON, illustrating results | of 
eee Egyptan Looe Wr further article by WI ate F. ak HORP, ona subject connected with 

is recent contribution on pers on physical development continued, 
also Prof. SHALER’S on the surface of doen both being admirably illustrated. 


SHORT ESSAYS 


Will i as dorin ta eaitente and individual feature. a aie by 

GUS TIN RRELL. stb author of * Obi: some further articles “3 iw. 

NELL articles by Prof. WILLIAM JAMS, AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. Ww. “GREELY, 

Prof. JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD KING, C. A. 
YOUNG, and many others. M S 


In —_ numbers by THOMAS BAILEY a ae LANG, a EDWIN 


KHAM, and others, give a foes aOVTLLI verse; and in 
artists — notably, ELIHU VEDDER LAM SOLE, . and WILL iH Lol LOW — have accom- 
panied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illustrations. They will be more abundant and elaborate 
than ever. Be ts he Senet a ee Seed it the best work of the leading artists, and to 
promote and foster the most skilful methods of ving. The M Magazine, on its artistic side, will 
exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and original. 


TERMS: $3.00 a Year; 25c. a Number. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. To enable new readers to pevetes the Magazine from the first 
aumber (January, 1887), the following inducements are offered 


A year’ s subscription and the numbers for 1887, . S¢s0 
A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, » rr) 


A year’s subscription, consisting of twelve aw numbers, gives more than 1,500 of the best, 
most interesting, and valuable literature. More than 700 illustrations from designs artists, 
reproduced by the best methods. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 








